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JANE LANE. 


I. 


BY WHOM THE 1WO SPIES WERE PUT TO FLIGHT. 


In order that they might watch the proceedings of the two 
spies, Father Huddlestene took the king to his own room, the 
windows of which commanded the rear of the house, For a few 
minutes nothing could be seen of the troopers, and the watchers 
began to think they must have departed, when the two men 
were observed creeping stealthily past the outbuildings on the 
left. Both being on foot, it seemed clear that they designed to 
enter the house. 

Becoming seriously alarmed, Father Huddlestone besought the 
king to retire to his hiding-place, while he himself called up 
Mr. Whitgreave, when the clatter of horses’ hoofs was heard 
rapidly approaching, and almost immediately afterwards Charles 
and his companion perceived two horsemen enter the close 
knewn as Allport’s Leasow. 

As a matter of course, the arrival of the horsemen had been 
heard by the troopers as well as by the king and his. companion, 
and alarmed by the untoward circumstance, the Roundheads aban- 
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doned their design upon the house, and hurriedly made for the | 
spot where Madmannah had tied up his horse. This was a gate 
opening upon the close, but before they could reach it, they were 
confronted by the horsemen, who drew their swords, and prepared 
to attack them, thus clearly proving themselves to be Royalists. 

As an answer to this threat of the Cavaliers, Ezra discharged 
his carabine at the foremost of them, but evidently without 
effect, for the individual he had aimed at uttered a fierce excla- 
mation, and would certainly have cut down the trooper, if 
the gate had not hindered him, and during the time required to 
force it open, Ezra had made good his retreat. Nor did Mad- 
mannah stand his ground. When his comrade took to his heels, 
he fled likewise, and they both sought refuge in the grove that 
skirted the close. Here they were say pursued by the 
Cavaliers, who did not rest till they had driven them away from 
the house, Madmannah’s horse being seized upon as lawful spoil 
by the victors. 

Charles and Father Huddlestone were still standing at the 
window looking out upon the scene, though all those engaged 
in the conflict had disappeared, when Mr. Whitgreave, who 
had been roused by the report of the carabine, entered the room, 
and learnt what had occurred. 

“Who can those Cavaliers be?” inquired the king. ‘Tis 
strange they should have arrived so opportunely.” 

“ Perhaps Major Careless has returned, my liege, and has 
brought Colonel Lane with him,” observed Mr. itgreave. 
“ No other ecg would be likely to come here to-night. I will 
go forth and see.” 

Mr. Whitgreave’s conjecture proved correct. By the time he 
reached the close, Careless and Colonel Lane had returned to 
it, and they then explained that they had come to conduct the 
king to Bentley House. 

“TI do not think his majesty could safely remain here another 
day, Mr. Whitgreave,” said Colonel Lane. “I have been given 
to understand that Captain Stone, the governor of Stafford Castle, © 
intends to search this ia to-morrow, and to bring Southall, the 
redoubted priest-catcher, with him. It seems quite certain that, 
in some way or other, the king has been tracked to Moseley Hall, 
and I am therefore of opinion that he ought to change his 
quarters without delay.” 

“T do not believe that even Southall will discover the hiding- 
places in my house,” rejoined Whitgreave. ‘‘ Still, the king 
ought not to be exposed to any risk that can be avoided; and if you 
are to receive him at Bentley House, I think he had 
best go there to-night. At all events, after what you tell me of 
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Captain Stone’s threatened visit, I should not dare to oppose the 


PM. Whitgreave then returned to the house, and told the king 
what he had seen and heard. 

“ Your two faithful adherents are waiting to take you hence, 
sire,” he said. “ Colonel Lane affirms,” he added, with a sigh, 
“that my house is no longer a safe place of ain for your 
majesty, ‘and though I cannot agree with him, I will not urge 
you to stay.” ; 

“ J did not expect this sudden summons, I confess, Mr. Whit- 
greave,” rejoined the king; “and I need not say it is far from 

ble tome. But [haveno option. From the appearance of 
those two spies I am convinced that my retreat has been dis- 
covered, = if Colonel Lane had not come for me, I should have 
deemed it prudent to leave before daybreak. I hope you will 
not suffer for the devotion you have shown me. But I shall ever 
remain your debtor.” Then, turning to Father Huddlestone, he 
added, “it might be enough for me to tell you that I shall always 
think the better of your religion since I have seen how well you 
practise it, but when I reflect on the many good and faithful 
subjects you have brought me in these evil times, when almost 
every hand is raised against me, I feel that I should be ungrateful 
if I did not say how deeply Iam beholden to you. You have 
made the ae Cart what they are, and what I have found them 
—the truest men living.” 

“ Through Heaven’s grace I have made them what they ought 
to be, my liege,” said Father Huddlestone. “I have always 
striven against those who have sought to overthrow the throne. It 
is possible that Heaven may have further trials in store for your 
majesty, to which I earnestly exhort you to submit with patience, 
but I feel assured that in due season you will be amply re- 
warded. Place your trust in Heaven, sire, and you will be 
delivered from your enemies. It may be long ere you regain 
your kingdom, but the day will come— provided you are 
—_ to Heaven. Forsake not God, and you shall not be for- 

en ¢ 

Charles remained silent for a few moments, and then said in 
a low tone : 

“I will strive to follow your counsel, father.” 

The king was still pondering on what had been said to him, 
when Mrs. Whitgreave, bearing a taper, entered the room. 
Robed in white, and looking caanely pale, she looked like 
an apparition. 

Advancing to meet her, Charles said : 


“T should have been sorry to quit Moseley Hall without bid- 
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ding you adieu, madam, but I trust you have not been disturbed 
from your slumbers on my account.” 

“TI keep long vigils, sire, and often _ the greater part of 
the night in prayer,” she replied. “When my son tapped at 
my door just now to inform me that your majesty was about 
to depart, I was praying for your safety.” 

“1 thank you, madam,” replied the king, much moved. “The 
prayers of so excellent a lady must avail me.” 

“Tf I live to see your majesty restored to your kingdom, I shall 
have lived long enough. Here is a little relic,” she said, 
offering him a small silver box. “I dare say your majesty has 
no faith in such things—nevertheless, I pray you to wear it.” 

“T will wear it for your sake, madam,” he rejoined, taking the 
little silver box, “and I shall have no doubt of its efficacy.” 

Charles would then have taken leave of the loyal-hearted 
dame, but she besought permission to attend him to the outer 
door. 

Accordingly, the whole party quitted the room, and proceeding 
as noiselessly as possible, descended the great oak staircase to the 
hall, where Charles bade adieu to the excellent old lady, and . 
quitted the house, attended by his host and Father Huddle- 
stone. 

Left by herself, Mrs. Whitgreave’s strength almost forsook 
her. On regaining her own chamber, she knelt down before 
a crucifix, placed in a small recess, and again offered up prayers 
for the king’s deliverance from his enemies. 

Meanwhile, Charles had proceeded to Allport’s Leasow, where 
he found his faithful adherents waiting for him, and saluted 
them most cordially. . 

“T did not expect you quite so soon, Colonel Lane,” he said. 
“ But you have arrived in the very nick of time. Without you 
and Careless we might have had some trouble with those rascally 
troopers.” 

“Tam only sorry they escaped us,” replied Colonel Lane. 

“Here is the horse we have taken, my liege,” said Careless, 
who had dismounted, and was holding both steeds by the bridle. 
“Will you mount him? ‘Twill be a good jest to say that I have 
taken the rogue’s horse.” 

“ Oddsfish! the horse is well enough,” cried Charles, as he 
vaulted into the saddle. “These Roundhead knaves have robbed 
all the best stables.” 

The ord being now ready to set forth, Mr. Whitgreave a 
proached the king, and asked if his majesty had say Ceidear 
commands for him. 


“My last injunctions to you are, Mr. Whitgreave, that you 
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come to me at Whitehall, and bring Father Huddlestone with 
you. I defer all expression of my thanks till I see you both 
there. May the good time arrive s ily !” : 

After receiving the good priest’s valedictory benediction, he 
rode out of the lies with his attendants. 

At first, the party proceeded at a foot’s pace, and they had not 
gone far, when the king halted for a moment to gaze at the old 
mansion, which was seen to the greatest advantage on that bright 
moonlight night. It looked so hushed in repose that no one 
would have dreamed that its quietude could have been recently 
disturbed. 

But Charles was not allowed to indulge his meditations long. 
Colonel Lane was impatient to be gone, and after another look 
at the picturesque old mansion, the king was obliged to bid fare- 
well to Moseley Hall. 


Il. 


HOW THE KING ARRIVED AT BENTLEY HOUSE. 


THE night was so enchanting, that although the king was not 
without apprehensions of a chance encounter with the enemy, 
he greatly enjoyed his ride. Moreover, he was very well pleased 
with the trooper’s horse on which he was mounted. 

Colonel Lane acted as leader of the party, and took them across 
a common, now known as Cooke’s dik ast ee Mill, 
and then over another common to Allen’s Rough. More heath 
still lay before them, and having traversed a very wild district, 
they reached an extensive coppice, which formed part of Colonel 
Lane’s own estate. During the whole ride, they had scarcely seen a 
habitation, and had not encountered a single individual. Deeming 
the danger over, Colonel Lane slackened his pace, and began to 
converse with the king, telling his majesty that he thought his 
horse had gone remarkably well. 

“I think so too, colonel,” replied Charles. “ What is more, 
aed of opinion that this is not the first time I have ridden 
im. 

“ Indéed, sire!” exclaimed Colonel Lane, in surprise. 

“Unless I am greatly mistaken, this is the very horse I rode 
from Worcester to White Ladies. I know his action. How 
say you, Careless ?” 

“It certainly did not occur to me before, my liege,” replied 
Careless. “But now I look at the horse more closely I blew 
your majesty is right.” 

“You will be able to settle the question, Colonel Lane,” ob- 
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served Charles. “I gave the Worcester horse to you at White 
Ladies. What became of him afterwards ?” 

“Tost him in the fight near Newport, where Lord Derby was 
worsted by Lilburn and Colonel James. Possibly he may have 
fallen into the hands of one of the troopers.” 

“ It must be so,” exclaimed Charles. “QOddsfish! ’tis a strange 
circumstance. Now that I have got the horse again, I will not 
part with him if I can help it.” 

“Doubtless, he is well worth keeping,” observed Careless ; 
“but he may be recognised by the eially trooper, and the dis- 
covery would endanger your majesty.” 

“ The risk is “ie that I shall not heed it,” said Charles. 

t 


Passing through the coppice they soon afterwards entered a 
park, in the midst of which stood Bentley House. 


This fine old mansion has been since pulled down, and re- 
placed by a modern structure, which, though handsome and 
commodious, does not of course possess the historic interest of 
the earlier building. With its ornamented gables, projections, 
and large windows, Bentley House presented a very imposing 
front, but it was at the back that the party arrived, and as they 
rode into the court-yard, a faithful groom, who was waiting for 
his master’s return, came forth from the stables with a lantern 
and took charge of the horses. Whatever he thought, this trusty 
fellow manifested no surprise that the colonel and Careless should 
have a common woodman in their company. 

“My man, Lutwyche, thinks you are af itive Cavalier, sire,” 
remarked Colonel Lane. “ He is thoroughly honest and loyal, but 
I do not mean totrust him with the great secret. Thank Heaven 
I have brought your majesty here in safety, and I trust no 
harm will befal you while you are my guest. You may sleep 
soundly, for I shall remain on guard during the remainder of the 
night. It distresses me that I am obliged to offer you such poor 
accommodation, but if a larger room were assigned you sus- 

icion would be excited. At any rate, you will be more com- 
ortably lodged than in the secret closet at Boscobel House.” 

“ Pray make no apologies, colonel,” said Charles. “The size 
of the room is a matter of perfect indifference to me. Put me 
where you please.” 

one by the back door, they then proceeded to Colonel 
Lane’s study, where they found Lord Wilmot, who was delighted 
to see the king, and congratulated him on his safe arrival. 
Being much fatigued, Charles be to be conducted to his 
room without delay; whereupon Colonel Lane, with a thousand 
apologies took him to a small chamber at the top of the house. 

as it was, the couch appeared extremely comfortable to 
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the wearied monarch, who sank into a ‘ie unbroken slumber, 
from which he was. aroused by Careless. Fain would he have 
slept a few hours longer ; but that was quite impossible, as Care- 
less informed him. ; 

«Tt appears to me,” said Careless, seating himself at the king’s 
bedside, “that- your majesty does not exactly comprehend what 
you will have to do, and I think I had better explain matters to 
you. In the first place, Mistress Jane Lane sets out early this 
morning on the pretext of a visit to her relatives the Nortons, 
' of Abbot’s Leigh, and you will attend her in the capacity of 

m.” 
a But Abbot’s Leigh is near Bristol,” said the king. “She 
cannot possibly get there to-day.” 

“She has no such intention,” replied Careless. “She will 
proceed first to Packington Hall, where a halt will be made for 
an hour or so, Sir Clement Fisher has been apprised of the 
visit, and will be prepared for your majesty’s reception.” 

“ Good,” said the king, “I shall be glad to see Sir Clement. 
But where am I to rest for,the night ?” 

“At Long Marston, near Stratford-on-Avon, the residence 
of Mr. Tombs, who is a near relative of the Lanes and a staunch 
adherent of your majesty.” | 

“Mr. Tombs is a true man—of that I am quite sure,” rejoined 
Charles. “I shall be quite content to stay at his house.” 

“Your majesty, I think, understands that Mistress Jane Lane 
has got a pass for herself and her servant ?”’ 

“Yes, I am to be her groom. I quite understand it. 
Did you imagine I could have any disinclination for the part, 
after all I have gone through? I-shall be delighted to act as 

m to so charming a person as Jane Lane.” 

“Then I may as well state, without further preamble, that I 
have brought your majesty a costume suitable to the part you 
. will have to enact—grey doublet and hose, as you will see. The 
garments were made for Colonel Lane’s groom, Lutwyche—but I 
am sure they will fit you. Here are boots and a hat to complete 
the disguise. The arrangement appears to me extremely pleasant, 
and I should he very happy to take your majesty’s place, if I 
were permitted.” 


an you to be left behind with Lord Wilmot?” asked the 


g. 
“ No, sire,” replied Careless. “ His lordship and myself will 
attend you—but at a respectful distance. You will, be ac- 
companied by Mr. and Mrs. Petre. Mrs. Petre, I must inform 
io majesty, is Jane Lane’s sister. It is proper you should 
ow that neither Mrs. Petre nor her ethan have the slightest 
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idea that they will have the honour of attending upon your 


majesty.” 
The king then arose, and assisted Careless, put on the suit 
of dark cloth provided for him. When he was fully equipped, 
he said to Careless : 

“ How think you, Will? Shall I pass muster? Do I look 
like a groom ?” 

“ Your appearance is all that can be desired, my liege,” replied 
Careless. “ But you must take care not to betray yourself by 
any inadvertence. Come down to the stables with me, and-I will 

t Lutwyche to give you some instructions in the part you will 
vai to play.” 

" Oddsfish ! I flatter myself I can groom a horse,” cried 
Charles, “Tis true I have not had much practice.” 

“You will be none the worse for a lesson, my liege,” said 
Careless. “ This woodman’s garb must not be seen,” he added, 
putting the ~~ abandoned by Charles into a small valise, 
which he had brought with him. “I must needs ask your 
majesty to carry this portmanteau. And please to bear in mind, 
that you are now Will Jones, the son of one of Colonel Lane’s 
tenants.” 

He then left the room, but had not taken many steps down the 
staircase, when he called out in a loud voice, 


“ Art thou ae Will? Never was there so lazy a rascal.” 


“T am quite ready, your honour,” replied Charles, following 
with the portmanteau. 


Il. 


HOW WILL JONES FOUND A FRIEND IN THE STABLE. 


As they passed through the back part of the house on the way 

to the stables, they met two or three women servants, who 
— inquisitively at the new groom, and thought him a good- 
ooking young fellow. In the court-yard they found Colonel 
Lane and Lord Wilmot. The former was talking with his head 
falconer, Randal Gates, and telling him that he should require the 
hawks and spaniels after breakfast. 

“T mean to give this gentleman, Mr. Harris,” he said, glancing . 
at Lord Wilmot, “a little sport. My sister is going to Long 
Marston, and we will ride with her as far as Packington Hall.” 

“The hawks and — shall be ready for you, colonel, 
whenever you require them, and as there are plenty of partridges 
in the corn fields, I make no doubt you will * able to show Mr. 
Harris some good sport.” 
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The falconer then retired, and Colonel Lane turned to bid 
Careless good morning—glancing significantly at the same time | 
at the king, who stood respectfully aside with his cap in his 


hand. 
va Maybe you don’t know me, colonel,” said Charles, with an 


awkward bow. 

“Oh! yes, I‘ know thee well enough, Will,” replied Colonel 
Lane. “Thou art David Jones’s son, and my sister’s new groom. 
[hope thou wilt serve her well. Put down thy portmanteau and 
come with me to the stables,” 

Charles obeyed, and followed Colonel Lane and the others to 
the stables, which were very large, but there were not many 
horses in the stalls. . Lutwyche came forward as his master 
entered with the others. He stared when he saw the king in 
his groom’s attire, and a cunning smile lighted up his hard 
features. 

“This is Will Jones, my sister’s new groom, Lutwyche,” said 
the colonel. “Explain to him what he will have to do.” 

“T should guess he has not had much experience, colnel,” 
replied the old groom with a grin, “ Mistress Jane, I under- 
_ stand, is going to Bristol, but she has not yet told me which 
horse she will ride. Her favourite steed has not been right since 
she returned from Worcester. She can’t take him. The horse 
that came in last night is strong enough to carry double, and 
I think would do very well.” 3 

“ Ay, he is a good horse,” replied the colonel, in a doubtful 
tone. “ But there are some objections to him.” 

“TI don’t see ’em,” said the groom. “I wish your honour 
would just look at him. I fancy he did some hard work yester- 
day, but he seems quite fresh this morning.” 

The whole party then went to look at the horse, and he cer- 
tainly seemed to deserve the groom’s praises. | 

As Charles went into the stall and patted him, the horse 
turned round and whinnied gently, as if in recognition. 

“He knows you, Will Jones,” remarked Lutwyche. 

* Ay, that’s plain enough,” replied the king. Then turning to 
Colonel Lane, a added, “ Your honour seems to have some ob- 
jections to this horse, or I would make bold to recommend him 
for the journey. Were I allowed the choice, I should prefer him 
to 7 ee horse in the stable.” 

“ Well, since you like him so much, Will, e’en take him,” said 
the colonel. “My sister ought to have been consulted on the 
point, but I have no doubt a will be content.” 


“Here comes the fair ‘lady herself,” cried Lord Wilmot, as 
Jane entered the stable. . 
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While saluting the rest of the party, she looked round for 
the king, and discovering him, greeted him with a smile. 

Charles then came out of the stall, and making a rustic bow, 
inquired whether she had a commands for him. 

‘Tam glad to find thou hast arrived safely, Will,” she said, 
“But I have no special orders to give thee, except that thou 
must be ready to start soon after breakfast.” 

“JT shall be ready at any moment you may require me,” re- 
plied Charles. 

“ Will this horse suit you, Jane?” asked her brother. 

“Perfectly,” she replied. “Ihave been admiring him ever 
since I came into the stable. Since I cannot have my favourite 
steed, this will make an excellent substitute. Where did you 
procure him ?” ; 

“Never mind where I got him,” replied her brother. “I rode 
him at Newport, and jost him there, but he has since been 
captured from a Roundhead trooper, who might recognise lrim.” 

After consulting the king by a glance, Jane said, “I will 
have that horse, and no other.” 

Colonel Lane shrugged his shoulders and went out of the 
stables, followed by the others. 

As soon as they were gone, Lutwyche said to the king: 
“T don’t want to know who you are, but I am certain you are 


not a groom. Go into the house and breakfast comfortably. I 
will get all ready for the journey.” 

Charles thanked him heartily, and telling him he placed entire 
faith in him, quitted the stable, and proceeded to the house. 


IV. 


HOW WILL JONES BREAKFASTED WITH THE MEN-SERVANTS IN THE BUTTERY. 


ENTERING the buttery hatch, the king found the men-servants 
assembled at their morning meal. They were breakfasting very 
substantiaily on cold roast beef and ale. Concluding that he 
was the new groom, they asked him to join them, and Mr. March, 
the butler, who sat at the head of the table, and was treated 
with much respect by the others, carved him some slices of meat, . 
a bade him fill his cup freely from the big brown jug before 

im. 

“You will find the ale good in this house, young man, I'll 
warrant you,’ observed Mr. March, whose stout person showed 
that he drank plenty of it himself. “We brew no small beer 
here. You are lucky in getting the place, let me tell you—all 
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the more lucky that our young lady never before had a groom to 
attend her.” ; 

«That's very true, Mr. March,” said one of the men, “ Mis- 
tress Jane would never ride on a pillion with old Lutwyche. This 
young man may therefore consider himself highly honoured.” 

* « Will Jones I believe is your name,” said the butler. “ Well, 
then, Will, you look like an honest young man—a simple young 
man, I may say—but you may be a very grest rogue for all that.” 
Here there was a general laugh, in which Charles himself joined 

od humouredly. “Nay, I mean no offence,” pursued Mr. 

farch. “I repeat, you look like an honest young man, but you 
may be a Roundhead, and all Roundheads are rogues. Am I not 
right?” he cried to the others. 

General assent to the proposition. 

“You see what sort of society you are in, young man, and can 
draw your own conclusions,” pursued the butler. “There may 
be good fellowship amongst us, or there may not, according as we 
find you. What are your principles—Royalist or Republican ?” 

“| am as staunch a Royalist as yourself, Mr. March,” rejoined, 
Charles, sturdily. | 
_. “Give me your hand. Now that we know your By 20 

we can trust you, and talk freely. This is a Royalist house. 
All within it are sworn to the king. Our honoured master, the 
colonel,’fought for his majesty at Worcestér, and we should have 
fought for him had we been there. Our young mistress rendered 
the king great service.” ; : 

“Ay, that she did,” cried Charles, earnestly—“ services he 
ought never to forget.” 

“ Ay, she’s a brave young lady,” said March, “ and has more 
spirit in her than many a man. If the king could be saved by a 
woman, Mistress Jane is the one to do it.” . 

“What has become of the king since Worcester fight?” in- 
quired the supposed groom. 

“Thou canst keep a secret, Will Jones ?—ha!” 

“ Ay, marry, can I,” was the answer. 

Ra as swear thou wilt not reveal what I shall disclose to 
t ” 

_ “Tf an oath be necessary, I swear to keep silence.” 

» “Then learn that his sacred majesty is in this house. He 
came here yesterday. I recognised him at once, and let him see 
that I did so.” 

“ Did he admit his high rank ?” 

“Not exactly—but he didn’t deny it. Thou thyself hast seen 
him and conversed with him !” 

Will Jones expressed his astonishment. 
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“ Yes, he went with thee to the stables this morning.” 

“Was that the king?” cried Will Jones. “I should never 
have thought it.” 

“Wherefore not? Undoubtedly the person in question is 
much handsomer than his majesty is reported, for the Roundheads 
always paint him in black colours—but ‘tis the king I will 
maintain.” 

At this moment Careless entered the buttery, and looked 
around as if in quest of some one. 

“Tis he!” exclaimed the butler, rising. 

All the other servants rose at the same time, but Will Jones 
went on quietly with his breakfast. 

“ Get up,” said March, in a lowtone. “TI tell thee ’tis the ~ 
king.” 

ie I am not supposed to know him,” replied Will Jones. 

“Don’t disturb yourselves, I beg,” said Careless. “ When 
thou hast finished breakfast, Will, 1 want to speak to thee.” 

“T shall have done directly,” rejomed the disguised groom, re- 
gardless of the butler’s glances. 

“Was there ever such an oaf!” cried March, in a low voice. 
‘‘ Has your majesty any commands that I can execute?” he 
added, stepping forward, and making a profound obeisance to 
Careless. 

“Hush!” exclaimed the other. “ You will betray me.” 

“No fear of Will Jones, my liege,” rejoined March. “A dolt, 
but trusty. Your majesty may take him into your confidence.” 

“He knows who I am, then?” said Careless. 

“He does, my liege. I made the revelation to him under a 
solemn pledge of secrecy. I hope I have not done wrong.” 

“Tf a mistake has been made, ’tis too late now to remedy it,” 
said Careless. 

“No harm has been done, I can assure your majesty. I'll 
answer for the young man. Will Jones!” he cried, authorita- 
tively, “dost not perceive that thou art wanted ?” 

But the obstinate groom refused to move. 

“ Let him finish his breakfast, and then send him after me to 
the stables,” said Careless, quitting the buttery. 

“Ts this thy respect for the king, sirrah?” cried March, rush- 
ing to the table, and snatching away the plate which the sup- 
posed Will Jones had just filled. “Not another mouthful shalt 
thou eat. After his majesty at once, and crave pardon for thy 
ill manners.” 


“He has interfered with my breakfast,” grumbled Will 
Jones. 


“ Interfered with thee! Thou hast eaten too much alreadv. 
\ bed ra 


Begone ! 
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But the imperturbable Will Jones deliberately filled a horn 
eup with ale, em tied it, and then marched off, leaving the 
butler and the other servants perfectly astounded at his cool- 


ness. 





V. 


HOW THEY SET OUT ON TITE JOURNEY. 


Axzovt half an hour afterwards, Charles, fully equipped for 
the journey, rode round from the stables to the front of the house. 
He was mounted on the horse about which there had been so 
much discussion, and had a pillion behind him, and a musket at 
the saddle-bow. He was accompanied by Lutwyche, who was 
likewise mounted on a “double horse,” intended for Mr. Petre 
and his wife. 

It may be incidentally remarked that this sociable and agreeable 
mode of travelling was customary at the time, and continued to 
be common enoughin certain parts of the country up to the close 
of the last century, and even ister. 

Having arrived in the middle of the night, Charles had scarcely 
seen the old mansion, but while waiting with Lutwyche for the 
es | forth of the party, he had an opportunity of examining 
it, and was much struck with its aspect. Ordinarily, it must be 
owned the house had a somewhat gloomy look, but it was seen 
to peculiar advantage on that bright and cheerful September 
morning, and Charles thought he could have passed a few days 
there very pleasantly, if his enemies would have allowed him. 

He was still surveying the house, noting its picturesque 
outline of gables, when the front door was thrown open by 
March, the butler, and several persons issued forth. F oremost 
among them was Mr. Petre, a stout, hearty country gentleman, 
with nothing very remarkable about him. Mr. Petre was of a 
gool Buckinghamshire family, and was married, as we have 
already intimated, to Jane Lane’s elder sister. He was closely 
followed by his wife, who possessed considerable personal attrac- 
tions, and behind Mrs. Petre came Jane Lane and her mother. 
Mrs. Lane was a sister of Sir Hervey Bagot, of Blithfield, and 
a very fine old gentlewoman. 

The horses were now led to the door, and Mr. and Mrs. Petre 
having mounted, the king’s turn came. He was not very success- 
fulin his first essay, and got sharply reprimanded for his awkward- 
ness by Mrs. Lane. Totally unacquainted with the real rank of 
the supposed groom, the old lady had regarded him curiously, and 
was quite puzzled by his appearance and manner, She felt sure 
he did not understand his work, and wondered that Colonel Lane 
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should engage such a man. But when Will Jones in —e 
young mistress to mount her horse, despite all hints given him, 
offered her the wrong hand, the old lady could no longer contain 
herself, but called out : 

“ Why, how now, thou clumsy fellow! Art thou such a block- 
head as not to know thy right hand from the left? Thou art not 
fit for thy place.” 

“ Chide him not, dear mother,” said Jane. “ He has had but 
little experience.” 

“ So it would appear,” replied the old lady, dryly. 

“ Excuse me, madam, I hope to do better in time,” said Charles, 
modestly. “I shall use my best endeavours to please my young 
mistress.” 

And as he spoke he sprang into the saddle with a grace and 
quickness that surprised the old lady. 

“ By my troth, now that he has taken his seat on_horse- 
back, the fellow looks like a Cavalier,” remarked Mr. Petre to 
his wife. 

“Yes; he may not understand the duties of a groom—but 
he sits a horse well—that’s certain,” replied Mrs. Petre. 

At this juncture, a large party appeared at the other end of the 
terrace. Colonel Lane came from the stables accompanied by 
Lord Wilmot and Careless, and followed by Randal, the head 
falconer, bearing on his wrist a hawk in her hood and _bewits. 
With Randal were two other falconers, one of whom was 
furnished with a hoop on which two or three hawks were perched, 
we the other had a hawking-pole and a couple of spaniels in 

eash. 

Of course, Colonel Lane and his friends were on horseback, 
and the whole party, viewed in connexion with the old mansion, 
formed a cheerful picture, which the king contemplated with 
undisguised pleasure. 

“ Methinks Will Jones would prefer joining that hawking- 
party to riding on with me,” remarked Jane, in a low voice. 

Charles sighed, but made no other response. 


5 
At this moment Colonel Lane rode up to Mr. Petre, ard 


said : 

“ Pray don’t wait for us. We shall come on slowly, for we 
may chance on a heron in the park, and we are certain to find 
plenty of partridges in the corn-fields. We shall always be in 
your rear as a guard, and if we don’t overtake you before, we 
shall find you at Packington Hall, where you will halt for a 
couple of hours.” 


Colonel Lane then rode up to Charles, and said, in a signifi- 
cant tone : 
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«Should anything happen on the road, Will, turn back and 


thou wilt find us. 

Charles promised obedience, and doffing his cap to Mrs. 
Lane, who was exchanging adieux with Mr. Petre and his wife, 
rode on. Colonel Lane and his party did not follow them for 
some minutes, and by that time thove in advance had nearly 
reached the gates of the park. 

On gaining the high road to Darlaston and Wednesbury, 
the horsemen proceeded side by ‘side, in order that the ladies 
might converse together, and Jane did not seem to feel the 
king’s presence as a restraint, for she chatted very pleasantly 
with her sister. Charles, of course, took no part in the con- 
versation, and never spoke unless addressed, but he was amused 
by what he heard. Mrs. Petre talked about the events at Wor- 
cester, and wished to have a particular description of the king 
from her sister. 

“T have already described him to you,” said Jane. 

“Yes, you told me he did not-.realise the notions you had 
formed of him; that his manner was somewhat light and reck- 
less; and that he wanted the gravity and dignity of his father,” 

“You must have misunderstood me,” observed Jane, uneasily. 
“T said he had many royal and noble qualities.” 

“ But you added that he rarely displayed them.” 

“If I said so, I did him an injustice. I never think of his 
majesty—never speak of him, save with enthusiasm.” 

“Colonel Lane is equally enthusiastic,” remarked Mr. Petre. 
“Tn his eyes the king has not a fault.” 

“He is a brave and chivalrous monarch,” cried Jane, “ and 
deserves far greater success than he has obtained.” 

“Tam sure I should know the king were I to see him,” observed 
Mr. Petre. ‘Colonel Lane has often described him to me as 
tall and well-made, but harsh-featured, and dark as a gipsy.” 

“Why that description would exactly apply to Will Jones,” 
said Mrs. Petre. , 

“So it would,” remarked her husband, laughing heartily. 

Having passed through Wednesbury, they were now on the 
road to Birmingham, but not desiring to enter the latter town, they 
soon struck off into a by-road, which Jed them through a very 
beautiful country, where one large park succeeded another, and the 
only houses that came in sight were large and important. Most. 
of the persons who resided in these old mansions were friends 
of the Lanes, but Jane and her sister called upon none of 
them, but pursued their journey for nearly three hours without 
halt of any kind. : ‘ 

Hitherto they had encountered no obstacle of any kind, and 
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Charles, though he ran the greatest risk, enjoyed the ride far 
more than any one else in the party. Without addressing him, 
Jane contrived to give him such information as she thought 
would be interesting, and whenever they skirted a large park, or 
came in sight of an ancient mansion, she mentioned the name 
of the owner. 

Mrs. Petre was lively and chatty, but her husband was full of 
secret anxiety, being apprehensive, as we have said, of an en- 
counter with Roundhead troopers. This anxiety was "entirely on 
his own account, for he had no suspicion of the important charge 
committed to him. Had he been consulted, we fear he would 
have shrunk from such a heavy responsibility. 


VL 


WHAT PASSED BETWEEN WILL JONES AND THE BLACKSMITH. 


THEY were now in the fair county of Warwick, and only a few 
miles from Packington Hall, the seat of Sir Clement Fisher. 
Crowning an eminence, said to be as high as any ground in 
England, this fine old mansion commanded a magnificent prospect 
over a most lovely country. From its elevated position, the stately 
pile could be descried afar, and on learning to whom it belonged, 
Charles regarded the house with great interest, and was well 

leased by Teflection that Jane might one day become its mistress. 

he mansion was embosomed in a grove haunted by rooks, and 
the park contained much noble tiesber. 

Suddenly Mr. Petre called out to the supposed groom : 

“Why, ‘Will, thy horse has cast a shoe. Luckily, we are 
near a village, where thou wilt be sure to find a blacksmith.” 

Presently. they came to a pretty little inn, very pleasantly 
situated on the outskirts of the village, and having a large tree in 
front of it, encircled by a bench. Here the party alighted, and 
Mr. Petre ordered a pottle of sack, while Charles took his horse 
to the smithy, which was at no great distance from the inn. 
Bryan Compton, the smith, was a big, burly fellow, with a broad 
honest face begrimed by smoke. His brawny arms were bared 
to the shoulder, and a leather apron was tied round his waist. 
Pleased by his physiognomy, Charles took it into his head that 
the man must be a Roy alist, but in this he was mistaken. The 
blacksmith proved to be a sturdy , outspoken Republican. 

Not happening to be busy at ‘the time, Bryan set to work at 
once, and ne selected an iron plate, was heating it in his 
forge, when Charles asked him, “ What news ?” 

Nay, I ought to ask you that question,” rejoined Bryan. 
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« We hear but little in this retired village, and I reckon it would 
be no news to you to learn that that harebrained Charles Stuart 
has been routed at Worcester. He deserved to be beaten if 
only for bringing the Scots to England.” 

“You are right,” said Charles, “and I think he must have 
found out his mistake. It seems the Scots wouldn’t stand by 

“Stand by him! not they! They soon ran away from Old 
Noll. I hope they’re all driven out of the country.” 

“But I’ve heard say there were many English nobles and 

ntlemen with Charles Stuart,’ remarked the king. “ Have 
any of them been taken ?” 

“Not that I know of,” replied the smith. “ There’s one 
person I should like to capture,” he added, working away 
vigorously at the bellows. 

“ Ah! who’s he?” inquired the supposed groom. 

“ Charles Stuart himself,” rejoined the smith, placing the 
red-hot iron on the anvil and making the sparks fly L sears as he 
hammered it into shape. “I wish I had the chance of taking 
him—ha! ha! But he’s not likely to come this way.” Then 
resting for a moment, he asked, ‘Where do you come from, 
friend—and where may you be going ?” 

“T come from Bentley House with my young mistress, and am 
taking her to Packington Hall,” replied Charles, readily. 

. Vhy, then, you must be Mistress Jane Lane’s groom,” ob- 
served the smith. ‘The gossip hereabouts is that Sir Clement 
Fisher is betrothed to her. But I don’t think the marriage 
will take place just yet.” 

“Wherefore not ?” inquired the king. 

“Because Sir Clement has got himself into trouble by his 
foolish adherence to Charles Stuart. He is sure to be heavily 
fined, if not imprisoned. Why, you look confounded, young 
man. Hold up your horse’s foot while I clap on the shoe.” 

Charles complied, and. nothing more passed between them 
until the smith had completed his job, when he remarked : 

“This is a good horse of yours, friend. He would go a long 
way without tiring.” 

“Yes, I have ridden him a good many miles at a stretch,” re- 
jomed Charles. 

“ Perchance from Worcester to Bentley House?” remarked the 
smith, with a knowing look. 

“ Not quite so far as that,” replied the king. 

“Nay, I don’t wish to appear inquisitive,” said the smith. 
“T’ve heard that Colonel Lane was at Worcester, and I thought 
you might have been there with him.” 

H 2 
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“T am Mistress Jane Lane’s servant, as I have already told 
you,” said Charles. 
* Mistress Jane was at Worcester as well as her brother, unless 
I have been misinformed,” rejoined the smith. 

Charles made no answer, but paid for the shoe, and departed. 

“ There's something odd about that young man,” mused the 
smith, looking after him. “TI should like to have questioned him 
a little more. However, I shan’t forget him or his horse.” 





Vil. 
HOW THEY WERE RECEIVED AT PACKINGTON HALL. 


MEANWHILE, Colonel Lane and his two companions had 
come up, and when Charles got back to the little inn, he found 
them seated on the bench beneath the tree. After enjoying 
half an hour's good sport, they had sent back the falconers 
with a few brace of partridges. Colonel Lane filled a cup of 
sack for the king, who took it with a grateful bow as beseemed 
the character he represented. Before they set off again, Care- 
less contrived to exchange a few words in private with his 
majesty. 


On quitting the village, the party entered the extensive and 
beautiful domains belonging to Packington Hall. The park 
contained a great deal of fine timber, and several large sheets of 
water could be descried through the trees, contributing greatly 
to its beauty. The charm of the prospect was also heightened by 
the picturesque —, of the ground—the uplands being 








crowned by trees rom all these heights enchanting rospects 
could be obtained. The old mansion towards which + ley were 
riding was frequently lost to view, owing to the intervention 
of the trees, but reappeared with additional eflect. 

The party were within half a mile of the house, which was then 
in full view, when they were met by Sir Clement Fisher, who 
had been anxiously expecting their arrival. 

Sir Clement looked somewhat depressed, but gave a warm 
welcome to his fr iends, and conducted them to the house. 

With a special view to the king’s convenience, the party 
alighted in the court-yard, and Sir ‘Clement contrived that his 
majesty s should be relieved from any duties in the stable, and 
taken at once to the buttery. It was excessively annoying to 
the loyal voung baronet that he could not attend ‘to the king i in 
person—but that was impossible. Even with his other guests 
great caution was observed—Major Careless’s name was never 
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mentioned, and Lord Wilmot’s real rank was concealed from the 
servants. ’ 

Dinner was served in the great hall immediately after the 
arrival of the party. Circumstances seeming to necessitate a 
slight alteration in the plans, it was now arranged that Colonel 
Lane with Lord Wilmot and Careless should stay where they 
were, while the others proceeded, as before settled, to Long 
Marston, in order to pass the night there. . 

Before Jane’s departure an interview took place between her 
and her suitor. They had walked to a retired part of the 

rden, but for some minutes each remained silent. At length Sir 
Clement, looking at her earnestly, said, “ 1 know the courage of 
your nature, Jane, and I will not, therefore, attempt to disguise 
from you the perilous position in which I am placed. Had all 
gone well, I hoped to have made you mistress of this house ; but 
now you may never be mine.” 

“ Do you say this to try me, Sir Clement?” she exclaimed, 
turning very pale. 

“ Alas, there is no exaggeration in what I am saying to you,” 
he rejoined. “ Before you return I may be a prisoner in War- 
wick Castle.” 

“Tf you deem yourself in such great danger, why do you not 
fly ?” she cried. 

“No; I will stand my ground,” he rejoined. “Those who 
come to arrest me shall find me here. I am prepared to die 
for the cause I have espoused.” 

“Oh! do not talk thus, dear Sir Clement,” she exclaimed. 
“You give me credit for far more fortitude than I really possess. 
Again, I entreat you to fly.” 

“ My resolution is taken,” he rejoined firmly, but sadly. “ But 
I wished to acquaint you with it, that you may judge me rightly. 
Our union may be deferred for years, or it may never take 
place; but I regard you as my wife.” 

“ And if I wed not you, Sir Clement, be sure I will wed no 
other,” she rejoined. “I will not break my plighted troth. 
We must bear these heavy trials with resignation, and perhaps 
we may be the better for them in the end. Our affection 
will be severely tested, but my feelings will undergo no 
change.” 

“Nor will mine,” he added, taking her hand, and pressing it 
affectionately to his lips. ‘“ Jane,” 4 added, in accents that 
bespoke his sincerity, “ you are a noble girl. I always thought 
you so; but now morethan ever. Some men, incapable of esti- 
mating your character, might be jealous of the lseuion you 
display to the king, but I have no such feeling.. On the contrary, 
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it excites my highest admiration. Nay, I think I should not love 
you so well, were you less loyal.” 

“ Hear, also, the truth from me, Sir Clement,” cried Jane, 
in a tone of exaltation; “I could but have loved you as J] 
do, had you not been true to the king. That you would 
approve my conduct I never doubted, because you know my 
feelings, and can appreciate them ; but I have also the approval 
of my own heart, for I am sure I am acting rightly. This firm 
conviction will sustain me through any trials that may be reserved 
for me. I am vowed to one " object—the | king’s deliverance 
from his enemies. If 1 can accomplish it, I shall be content. 
Devoted loyalty like mine is puttecty compatible with love, for, 
though I am engrossed by it at present, it does not exclude the 
deeper feeling. “Do you ‘understand me ?” 

6 Perfectly,” he replied, clasping her to his breast. “ You are 
my own Jane. Go on with your task. You are destined to be 
the king’s preserver.” 

sa | firmly believe so,” cried a well-known voice that some- 


what startled them at first, for they had not heard the 
approach of the speaker. It was the king, who had come to 
seek Jane, and had overheard the latter part of their dis- 
course, 


“T firmly believe you are destined to be my preserver, Jane,” 


he said, stepping forward. 

“Tam not sorry that your majesty has heard the expression 
of my opinions,” said Sir Clement. “Jane is free to act as she 
will, and I have no control over her; but had she been my wife, 
I should have charged her to act as she is doing.” 

* You will not re ent your confidence in her, nor your reliance 
on me, Sir Clement,” said Charles, with dignity. * All our diffi- 
culties will be overcome in time, and then * you will have the best 
wife in England. Nay, be not cast down. "Tis written that 
you shall be Jane Lane's husband. *Tis written, also, that Jane 
shall be mistress of Packington Hall ; for should you be deprived 
of it, vou shall have the house back again if I come to the 
throne.” 

“ Sire, after your gracious promise to me, I can no longer feel 
uneasiness,” cried Sir Clement, shaking off the gloom that had 
hitherto oppressed him. 

“As your groom,’ said Charles, bowing to Jane, “I come 
to inform you that Mr. and Mrs. Petre are already mounted, 
and waiting for you in the court-yard. Your own steed is 
ready.” 


Having delivered this message, he again bowed, and left the 
lovers together. 
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They followed him almost immediately to the court-yard, 
where the rest of the party were assembled. 

After some consultation with his friends, the king had deter- 
mined to prosecute that day’s journey without any additional 
attendance. Careless would fain have gone on to Stratford- 
on-Avon, but his royal master would not permit him, deeming it 
safer to proceed in this quiet manner than with an attendance 
liable to attract attention, and that might cause them to be stopped. 
Jt was therefore agreed that Lord Wilmot and Careless should 
follow their royal master next day. This could easily be done, 
as they knew the precise route he intended to take. Colonel 
Lane, not being required, was to remain at Packington Hall. 

A tender parting between the lovers took place at the 
park-gates, which Charles from his proximity was obliged to 
witness. 

The party, comprehending the same persons as heretofore, 
rode on in silence, and Charles fancied he saw tears stealing 
down Jane’s cheeks; but she chased them away, and soon after- 
wards recovered her composure, and forced herself to enter into 
conversation with her sister and Mr. Petre. 

Their road led them through beautiful country, and the 
contemplation of this charming scenery tended to tranquilise 
her mind. Sometimes they mounted a gentle hill which gave 
them an extensive view over wide-spread open fields, through 
which a river took its course, fertilising the district, and adding 
greatly to its beauty. Several mansions came within their 
ken; but the most picturesque feature of the scene was an old 
castle standing on the banks of the river. The view was so 
delightful that the party stopped for a few minutes to admire it. 

As a scene that could not be beheld elsewhere than in 
England, it had a special charm for the king, who gazed at it 
with undisguised rapture. Chancing to look at him at the 
moment, Mr. Petre was struck by the singular expression of his 
countenance. 

“You seem to be greatly pleased by the prospect, Will,” he 
cried, “ Have you never beheld it before ?” 

Charles made no reply, and Jane touched his arm to recal him 
to his senses. 

“Mr. Petre asks if you have ever beheld this view before,” 
she said. 

The supposed groom begged pardon, and said, “I was looking 
at yon old castle, and thinking I should like to have it, with a few 
guns and a dozen artillery men.” 

“ Why, what wouldst thou do with the castle, Will ?” 
“Hold it against Cromwell and the rebels,” was the reply. 
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“Heaven help thee for a fool, Will!” cried Mr. Petre, 
laughing. “Thou wouldst fare no better than the king fared at 
Worcester.” 


VIll. 
HOW THEY WERE STOPPED BY THE TROOPERS AT WOOTTON WAWEN. 


Once more the party were in motion, and they now pro- 
ceeded along a road skirted by high hedges, that for a time 
shut out the view of the broad well- cultivated meadows on 
either side. For the most part, the persons they encountered 
on their way were husbandmen and common folk. Carts were 
frequently to be seen, and now and then a waggon with its team 
of strong horses. Oce asionally they met a farmer and his wife 
on a “ double | horse,” but none of the gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood. The latter ev idently deemed it prudent to keep at 
home, Mr. Petre often pulled up to have a word with the 
husbandmen, and their talk was generally concerning the battle of 
Worcester. Many sympathised with the king for his misfortunes, 
and expressed concern at his defeat ; but all blamed him for 
bringing the Scots to England. 

Thus they journeyed on through a rich agricultural district, 
past farms and homesteads well stocked with cattle, till they came 
to a woody tract that had once formed part of the forest of 

Arden, some vestiges of which could yet be discerned, These 
woodlands offered a pleasant contrast to the richly cultivated 
district just left behind, and having skirted a park, they reached 
the fore thet old town of Henley in Arden. 

Here they halted, and while Charles, in his quality of groom, 
attended to the horses, Jane and the others went to view the 
old cross which then stood in the market-place. To support 
his character, Charles thotight it necessary to drink a pot 
of ale with the ostler; and “the man’s tongue being loosened 
by the good liquor, he informed the king that about two hours 
prev iously a troop of horse had passed through the town on their 
way to Stratford-on-Avon. 

“ That doesn’t matter to us, friend,” said Charles. “ We are 
on the right side, and belong to the Parliament.” 

“An that be so, you'll be glad to hear that the malignant 
prince has been captured,” observed the ostler. “We shall have 
no further trouble with him.” 


“That's too good news to be true I fear, friend,” rejoined 
Charles. ‘“ Where did you learn it ?” 


“From the troopers I've just mentioned. They couldn’t be 
misinformed. Charles Stuart was caught in a woodcutter’s hut 
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in Brewood Forest. He fought so hard that it took ten men to 
secure him, and the reward will be divided among ’em, conse- 
uently, they'll only have a hundred apiece. Well, here’s Old 
Noll’s health, and hoping he may soon reign over us.” 

“ Reign over us ?” cried Charles. 

« Ay, reign,” said the ostler, “ When he has cut off Charles 
Stuart’s head he'll be King of England. He has got the army 
with him, and can do as he likes.”’ 

“He aims at the crown, I make no doubt,” said Charles. 
“But here comes my young mistress. She'll be greatly surprised 
to learn that Charles Stuart is taken.”’ 

Having mounted their horses, the party quitted the little town 
and took the road to Stratford-on-Avon. 

Mr. Petre was a good deal alarmed on hearing that a troop 
of soldiers had preceded them, but Jane sought to reassure him 
by saying that they should be able to pass through the town 
without being noticed by the men, and he made no more remarks 
till they drew near Wootton Wawen, a small town about midway 
between Henley and Stratford. He then discovered that some 
of the Roundheads must have halted in this little town, as a 
dozen troopers, at least, were refreshing themselves at the inn. 
It was impossible to avoid them, except by making a considerable 
détour, and this the timorous gentleman declared he would do ; 
and after some discussion he actually turned back with his 
wife, while Jane and the king rode boldly on towards Wootton. 

As they approached the village, two mounted troopers barred 
the road, and ordered the supposed groom to halt and give an 
account of himself. 

Before Charles could answer, an officer, fully accoutred, came 
forth from the inn with the evident intent of interrogating the 
travellers. But Jane anticipated his design, and holding out a 
piece of paper, exclaimed : 

“T have a pass for myself and my man from Captain Stone, 
governor of Stafford. Here it is.” 

The officer took the paper, and glancing at it, said, in a re- 
spectful tone : 

“ You are the lady herein described, I presume ?” 

“Yam Jane Lane, of Bentley House,” she rejoined, haughtily. 
“ This is my servant, Will Jones.” 

_ “Has he been long in your service?” pursued the officer, fix- 
ing a keen glance on Charles, who bore his scrutiny well. 

“Not long,” she replied.. “He is a tenant of my brother's.” 

" Whither are you going?” hedemanded. ‘“ I require a precise 
answer.’ 


“Tam going to Long Marston, the residence of my relative, 
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Mr. Tombs, and shall pass the night there,” she rejoined. 
« Long Marston is four miles beyond Stratford-on- Avon.” 

“T know the house,” rejoined the officer. “Mr. Tombs is a 
notorious malignant, but your pass is sufficient. You may pro- 
ceed on your journey. 

Charles did not neglect the hint, but moved on instantly. 

As soon as they were gone the officer said to the mounted 
— v€F'S ¢ 

ollow them, but at such a distance as not to cause alarm. 
inion the house where they stop, and examine the groom. I 
suspect him.” 
he troopers promised strict obedience to the command, and 
set off cautiously after the travellers. 


HOW THEY ARRIVED AT LONG MARSTON, 


Apart from being the birthplace and the burial-place of 
Shakspeare, Stratford-on-Avon had a special interest to Charles 
from the circumstance that it had been the temporary residence 
of his mother, Queen Henrietta Maria, who, in 1643—some 
eight years anterior to the period of our story—entered the old 
town at the head of a large force, and was subsequently joined 
there by Prince Rupert. Charles remembered also that Stratford 
had been the scene of more than one sharp conflict between the 
Royalists and the rebels, and that an arch of the old stone 
bridge had been broken down by the latter to prevent the attacks 
of their opponents. These reflections occurred to the king as he 
and his fair companion halted within a quarter of a mile of the 
charming old town. 

Before them, on the opposite bank of the Avon, stood the 
ancient church, in the vaults of which rest Shakspeare’s hal- 
lowed bones. But the bridge was guarded by a party of cavalry 
drawn up in front of it. Nothing had been seen of Mr. Petre 
and his wife, since they had gone off in another direction at 
Wootton, and Jane waited for them for some time before entering 
Stratford; but as they did not make their appearance she at 
last agreed to go on without them, and Charles rode on towards 
the bridge. 

ne in the conflicts that had taken place on that bridge 
during the Civil War did Cavalier ride up to the enemy with 
bolder front than the king now displayed. He was sharply 
examined by the troopers as he advanced, but Jane, again 
producing her pass, answered the questions of the officer in 
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command so satisfactorily, that they were at once allowed to pass. 
Moreover, she accomplished the liberation of her brother-in-law 
and his wife, who had been detained till her arrival. 

All difficulties being thus surmounted the party crossed the 
bridge—noting that the broken arch had only been ‘partially re- 

ired—and entered the old town in triumph. Under pleasanter 
circumstances they might have been disposed to halt for a short 
time at Stratford, and Jane, casting a longing look at the avenue 
of lime-trees leading to the church, suggested a visit to the 
beautiful old fabric, but Mr. Petre would not hear of it. Not 
to excite suspicion they rode at a very deliberate pace a 
the town, being regarded with some curiosity by the townsfolk, 
and frowned at by a few troopers collected in the market-place ; 
but as they had passed the ordeal of the bridge it was presumed 
by those who watched them that they must be well affected 
towards the Parliament. 

Mr. Petre felt much easier in his mind when he got out of 
Stratford, but chancing to cast a look behind him he saw a 
couple of troopers a the same course, and fancying they 
must be following him his fears returned. He mentioned his 
<P — to his wife and Jane, but they treated them very 
ightly. 

"For some little time the road pursued by the party lay along 
the banks of the Avon, and offered delightful views of the 
town they had just quitted, with its picturesque old church and 
bridge ; but after they had snnenuiltid about a mile they quitted 
the gently-flowing river, and struck across a wild district that 

resented but few attractions. However, they were now not 
ar from their destination, but before they reached it the aspect 
of the country had materially improved. 

A large, substantially-built farm-house of the better class, 
Long Marston looked like what it was, the abode of an unos- 
tentatious country gentleman. The transomed windows and 
arched doorway showed the antiquity ef the house. In front 
was a large pond bordered by trees, and at the back there 
was an old-fashioned garden, and beyond that an extensive 
orchard. 

Evening was coming on as our travellers approached the house, 
and coloured by the warm sunset the grey old structure appeared 
to great advantage. 

Of good family, and living upon his own estate, Mr. Tombs, 
the owner of Long Marston, was blessed with a very amiable, 
affectionate partner, so that we may venture to say that he was a 
happy man. He did not keep a large establishment, but lived in 
@ quiet, comfortable style, and was thoroughly hospitable. With 
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his rosy, handsome countenance, beaming with health and 
humour, and his stout figure, he looked the personification of a 
country gentleman. Mrs. Tombs, who was some years younger 
than her husband, was likewise rather stout, but well-propor- 
tioned and comely. 

Such was the well-assorted and kindly couple that greeted the 
party on their arrival at Long Marston. They were very glad 
to see Mr. and Mrs. Petre, but their warmest greeting was for 
Jane Lane, who was an especial favourite with both of them, 
Of course, Mr. Petre had a good deal to tell of the difficulties 
experienced at Wootton and Stratford, and was congratulated 
on getting through them so well; but Jane made no remarks, 
and indeed she was occupied. at the moment in giving private 
instructions to Charles, who was waiting for her orders. 

“ Don’t neglect your horse, Will,” she said, in a significant 
tone. ‘Groom him well and feed him well. Don’t gossip with 
the men at the stables, but as soon as you have finished your work 
go to the kitchen.” 

Charles promised obedience, and took his horse to the stables, 
which adjoined the house. 

“ That's a new groom, Jane,” observed Mr. Tombs. “I don't 
recollect seeing him before.” 

“ You never saw me travel in this fashion before,” replied 
Jane; “and I shouldn’t do so nowif I could help it. But it is 
dangerous to go alone.” 

“ It’s not safe to travel in any way in my opinion,” observed 
Mr. Tombs. “ But you are a courageous girl, Jane. After your 
exploits at Worcester, I shan’t be surprised at anything you do— 
not even if you turn soldier.” 

“ Nothing daunts her,” cried Mr. Petre. ‘She would ride 
through the rebel pack at Wootton.” 

“Though you didn’t like to face them,” langhed Mr. Tombs. 
“ Well, I should have acted in the same way myself. I don't 
mean to go near Stratford, while it is occupied by the enemy.” 

“ Nothing surprises me that Jane does,” remarked Mrs. ‘lombs 
to Mrs. Petre; “ but 1 wonder you like to travel when you are 
constantly liable to be stopped and maltreated by these Round- 
head troopers.” 

“I don’t like it, I assure you,” replied Mrs. Petre. “ But 
we want to get back to our house in Buckinghamshire. If | 
could have anticipated the annoyances I have met with I would 
never have left it.” 


“ But you are going to Bristol, I understand, Jane? said Mr. 
Tombs, turning to her. 
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«Tam going to the Nortons of Abbot's Leigh,” replied Jane. 
«Their place is about three miles from Bristol. I would have 

tponed my visit to a more convenient season—but I have 
something important to do.” 

“ But I hope you mean to spend a day or two with us?” 

“ Quite impossible,” rejoined Jane. “On my return I shall 
be delighted to stay with you. But not now. I must start early 
in the morning.” 

“ But you can’t reach Abbot’s Leigh to-morrow.” 

“ No, I shall pass the night at Cirencester.” 

“You can’t do better,” remarked Mr. Tombs. “There is a 

inn there, kept by a very worthy woman, Widow Meynell, 
who will take every care of you.” 

“I know Widow Meynell very well,” replied Jane, “ and shall 
feel as much at home with her as I do here.” 

“ Well, let us go in-doors,” said Mrs. Tombs, leading the 
way. 

They then entered the house, which was larger and more 
commodious than its exterior seemed to promise. 

“ You know your own room, Jane, so I needn’t show you to 
it,” said Mrs. Tombs. 

Jane tripped up the old oak staircase, while her sister and 
Mrs. Tombs followed more leisurely. 


HOW CHARLES INCURRED THE COOK’S DISPLEASURE. 


Havine finished his work in the stable, the suppesed Will Jones 
proceeded to the kitchen, where he found Bridget the cook pre- 
paring supper. Bridget was fat and not ill-looking, but something 
must have gone wrong, for she did not accord the new comer a very 
gracious reception. The kitchen was large, occupying the entire 
ground floor of one wing of the house, and was lighted on either 
side by deep mullioned windows, filled with lattice panes. From 
the huge rafter supporting the low ceiling hung a goodly col- 
lection of hams.. At the further end was an immense fireplace, 
before which, dangling: from a jack, slowly revolved a large joint 
of beef. 

Charles saluted Bridget very respectfully, but she only just 
nodded her head, and said : 

“You're Will Jones, Mistress Jane Lane’s groom, I suppose ?” 
And receiving an answer in the affirmative, she went on. “ Well, 
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then, make yourself useful, Will Jones, and see that the meat is 
properly roasted. I’ve plenty to do without attending to the 


Deeming it necessary to conciliate her, Charles marched at 
once to the fireplace. All went well for a few minutes, when the 
jack stopped. The king tried to put it in motion again but could 
not turn it. After several attempts to set matters right, he gave 
up the task in despair, when Bridget, who had been absent from 
the kitchen for a short time, returned, and at once made aware 
that the meat was burning, she rushed up, exclaiming furiously; 

“Why, where have you been bred up, = lazy varlet, that you 
don’t know how to wind up a jack? [ll teach you to attend 
to my orders in future.” 

So saying she snatched up the ladle from the dripping-pan, and 
threatened to belabour him with it. 

“Come, come! my good woman,” cried Charles, seizing her 
arm, “ this is carrying the joke a little too far.” 

“I’m not a good woman, and I won’t be called one,” exclaimed 
Bridget. ‘“ And it’s not a joke to spoil the meat, as my master 
will fet you know.” 

And she struggled to get free, but the king held her fast. 

At this juncture an interruption was offered by loud roars of 
laughter proceeding from a couple of troopers standing at the 
kitchen-door. Having approached unawares, they had witnessed 
the occurrence, and were highly diverted by it. On beholding 
them Bridget instantly calmed down, and the king released her. 
The troopers then stepped into the kitchen, and the cook having 
set the jack going again, asked them what they wanted. 

“ We have come in search of this young man,” said one of 
them, designating Charles. “We thought he might be a malig- 
nant, or, as you would say, a Cavalier in disguise, but we now 
think we must be mistaken.” 

“He a Cavalier!” exclaimed Bridget, scornfully, “no more a 
Cavalier than | am. Go about your Soshentin directly, or Pl spoil 
your red coats.” 

And she flourished the greasy ladle menacingly. 

“Nay, nay,’ good Bridget,” said Charles, trying to appease 
her. “ Treat them civilly ; they have found out their mistake. 
Draw them a jug of ale. They may give us trouble,” he added, 
in a whisper. 

This consideration brought the cook to reason, and she left 
the kitchen, and presently returned with a foaming jug of ale. 
During her absence the troopers had seated themselves at a table, 
and as it was clear they would not depart without some refresh- 
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ment, Bridget went back for some cold meat and bread, while 
Charles poured out the ale. By the time they had finished the 
cold meat the hot joint was ready, and they insisted on having a 
few slices. Bridget did not dare to refuse, and was also obliged 
to draw them another jug of ale. Charles waited upon them 
and pleased them so much by his attention, that they went away 
at last declaring he was a very honest young man, and had 
nothing of a malignant about him. 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Tombs entered the kitchen, accom- 

nied by Jane Lane. Great consternation had been caused 
y the visit of the troopers, but as the men conducted them- 
selves so quietly and made no disturbance, Mr. Tombs hoped 
they might be got rid of without any interference on his part. 
At last he yielded to Jane’s entreaties, and they went to the 
kitchen together, and were greatly relieved by finding that the 
enemy had departed. 

“Look here, sir,” cried Bridget, “here’s a joint to send to 
table! But it’s not my fault. The rogues forced me to carve 
it for them.” 

“Never mind, Bridget,” cried Mr. Tombs, laughing at her 
distress. “I’m thankful they're gone. But what brought them 
here ?”” 

“Most likely they only wanted a supper, sir,” replied Bridget ; 
“but they pretended they came in search of that young man, 
declaring he was a Cavalier in disguise.” 

“Ridiculous !” cried Jane. Evidently a mere excuse to 
obtain a supper. What did they say to thee, Will ?” 

“They put a few questions to me,” replied the king. “ But I 
soon convinced them of their mistake.” 

“They were not very good judges,” remarked Mr. Tombs, 
in a low tone to Jane. ‘Now I look more narrowly at him, 
your groom has the air of a gentleman. Besides, it is fair to 
tell you that my suspicions were excited by the glance he 
threw at you as we came into the kitchen. Nay, you need have 
no disguise with me.” 

The king’s eyes were fixed upon them, and before making a 
reply Jane consulted him by a look. She then took Mr, Tombs 
aside, so as to be quite out of Bridget’s hearing, and said in 
a whisper : . ; 

“You are right. Will Jones is not what he appears.” 

“T felt sure of it,” rejoined Mr. Tombs in the same tone. 
“He must be a person of the highest importance, for I know 
you would not run this great risk for any one of inferior degree. 
have my suspicions, but I scarcely dare breathe them.” 
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“ Give them utterance,” said Jane. 

“Ts it the king?” he asked. 

“Tt is,” she replied. “ But be careful not to betray the secret 
by word or gesture. You must not even take your wife into 
your confidence. My sister and her husband are entirely in the 
dark, and must be kept so, for Mr. Petre is not a fit depositary 
for a secret of this vast importance.” 

“T feel the prudence of your counsel, Jane, and will follow it 
strictly,” said Mr. Tombs; “ yet I can hardly refrain from 
throwing myself at his majesty’s feet. Had I known who is 
here, how alarmed I should have felt at the visit of these troopers! 
Never should I forgive myself if aught were to happen to the kin 
while he is under my roof. But 1 must see that he is attended to. 
Harkye, Bridget, this young man must have a good supper. Do 
you hear that?” 

“Yes, I hear it, sir,” she replied. “ But he must wait till his 
betters have been served. Begging Mistress Jane Lane’s pardon, 
I must say that a more ignorant fellow than her groom never 
came into a kitchen. He can’t even wind up a jack! Ah! if 
I had him under my care for a month I'd work a change, I 
warrant him.” | 

“ Hold your peace, Bridget. Take good care of the young 
man, or you'll displease me,” said Mr. Tombs. “If thou art 
neglected, Will, complain to me.” 

And fearing he might excite the cook’s suspicions if he said 
more, he quitted the kitchen with Jane. 

But in spite of the worthy gentleman’s injunctions, Charles 
obtained nothing till the dishes were brought from the dining- 
room, when he was allowed to sit down with the servants, and 
eat as much as he pleased. 

A small couch in a small room served his turn that night, but 
he slept very soundly, and waking early, hied to the stables to 
prepare for the day’s journey. 

Charles was grooming his horse, when Mr. Tombs came into 
the stable, and making an excuse to send his men away, ex- 
—— his profound regret that he had not been able to pay 
lis majesty more attention. 


“ T have not done more,” he said, “because I fear to trust 
my household.” 

“J quite understand your motives, Mr. Tombs, and appreciate 
them,” said Charles. “And pray understand that it was from 
no want of faith in your loyalty, which was vouched for by Jane, 
that you were not trusted with the secret from the first. Jt was 
simply to spare you trouble and anxiety; and believe me, I am 
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just as much obliged as if you had made preparations for my 
security. For this reason I counselled Jane to keep silence; but 
I am not sorry the disclosure has been made, since it affords me 
an opportunity of speaking to you freely. My object, as you 
will have conjectured, is to quit the country as speedily as I can, 
and take refuge in France, and for this purpose I am going to 


Bristol under the care of this devoted girl, who is hazarding her 

life for me. You have been an involuntary agent in the scheme, 

Mr. Tombs, and I hope you will have no reason to regret taking 
art in it.” 

“ Whatever betides, it will always be a matter of proud satis- 
faction to me that your majesty has found shelter at my house 
during your flight. That you have not been received in a more 
worthy manner is not my fault, but the fault of circumstances.” 

“You have done all that 1 could desire, Mr. Tombs,” said 
Charles; “and I pray you to pursue the same course to the 
moment of my departure. Treat me as Jane Lane’s groom, and 
nothing more. Do not stay here longer, or you may excite 
suspicion.” 

“Your majesty shall be obeyed,” replied Mr. Tombs. 

And with a profound obeisance he withdrew. 

When he had finished dressing his horse, Charles quitted the 
stables and found his way to the kitchen, where he met with a 
better welcome from Bridget than he had experienced over-night. 
He had found his way to her good graces at supper, and she now 
gave him an excellent breakfast. 

Anxious, for many reasons, to start at an early hour, Jane 
made a hasty breakfast in her own room, and without waiting to 
take leave of Mrs. Tombs or the Petres, who had not yet made 
their appearance, went in quest of Mr. Tombs, whom she found 
in the garden. He told her what passed between him and the 
king, and how distressed he felt that he could not render his 
majesty any real service. 

“Tf you think I can be of any use I will accompany you on 
your journey to Bristol,” he said. “I did not propose this to his 
majesty but I am ready to set out at once if you deem my 
attendance desirable.” 

“T need not consult the king on the subject, because I 
know what his decision would be,” she rejoined. “ His plans are 
settled, and he would not care to change them. Besides, your 
sudden departure would occasion ona. among the household, 
and might draw suspicion upon us. Your wife would think it 
strange, for you could not explain your motives to her. No, 

lieve me, you are far better at home at this critical juncture. 
Aug.—VOL. Il. NO. VIII. I 
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Some unforseen difficulty may occur after the king’s departure ; 
another visit may be paid by the troopers, and your presence 
may be required to check indiscretion on the part of the servants, 
Were the Roundhead rogues to learn that you had gone on 
with us they would inevitably follow, and then there is no tellin 
what the consequences might be. You can best serve the king by 
remaining at home. 1 will acquaint his majesty with your 
at ae as well as with my reasons for declining it.” 

© more was said, for noticing that Charles had brought 
the horse from the stables, they proceeded towards him. In 
another minute Jane was seated on the pillion behind the king. 
As some of the other servants were standing by, Mr. Tombs was 
exceedingly cautious in his observations. 

“JT wish you a safe and pleasant journey, Jane,” he said; 
adding to the supposed groom, “be sure to take good care of 
your young lady, Will.” 

“ Fear nothing, sir,” replied the king, doffing his ~ respect- 


fully. And as ‘Mr. Tombs drew somewhat nearer, he added, 


in a low tone, “when you next hear of me I trust it will be 
from France.” 

Bidding her relative adieu, Jane ordered Will Jones to go on, 
and accompanied by many fervent prayers for the king’s safety, 
murmured in secret by Mr. Tombs, they soon gained the road 
to Chipping-Campden. 
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THE ERL-KING,. 
A NEW VERSION OF THE BALLAD BY GOETHE.* 


By W. M. Tarr. 


Wo rideth so late in a might so wild? 

’Tis a father who rides through the storm with his child; 
He presses it close with his sheltering arm, 

And covers it warmly, and shields it from harm. 


What scares thee, my child, that you tremble with fear? 
O see you not, father, the Erl-king is near? 

The Erl-king so dread with his crown and his train? 
Nay, ’tis but a cloud that floats by with the rain. 


“Dear child, and so lovely, with me come away, 

And beautiful games we together will play ; 

Thou shalt go where the flow’rs their bright blossoms unfold, 
And my mother, to clothe thee, has garments of gold.” 


My father, my father, and dost thou not hear 

The Erl-king is whispering now in my ear? 

Be tranquil, dear child, it is only the sound 

Of the wind in the autumn leaves rustling around. 


“With me, lovely babe, wilt thou willingly come, 

My daughter shall ever make happy thy home; 

In our night-dance, for thee all its pleasures shall bring, 
Or shall rock thee to rest, or to soothe thee shall sing.” 


My father, my father, and seest thou not laid 

The Erl-king’s pale dauvhter in yonder dark shade? 
My child, my dear child, what thou look’st at I see; 
It is but the shade of the grey willow-tree. 


“T love thee, thy form is a joy to my sight. 

And art thou unwilling, beware of my might.” 

QO, father, the Erl-king has touched me, and death 
I fee) in that touch as grows fecble my breath. 


The father he shudders, and swiftly rides on, 

He hears the poor child, in his suffering, moan; 

The portal is reached where he hoped to have rest, 
But the child that he lived for lies dead on his breast. 





* It was a Danish tradition upon which this ballad was founded; and Pro- 
fessor Bucheim, of King’s College, has suggested, in a recent number of “ Notes 
and Queries,” that Herder, and after him Goethe and Heine, were wrong in 
translating the Danish El/e-konge into Erl-kinig, instead of Eifen-kinig. Asa 
translator, I take it as it stands. 
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THE GARDEN AND SPRING. 


FROM THE OORDOO OF THE “BAGH O BAHAR’ AND THE 
PERSIAN OF THE “‘ FOUR DERVISHES.” 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “Two OFFICERS,” 
“ Wipow Dattas,” &c. 


VIII. 


I THEN took my leave and departed. The next day passed 
away, and in the evening a woman’s servant came and. called me 
into the palace, where I found a large assemblage of men of 
rank and high position in the state, and a sumptuous feast pré- 
pared, where every delicacy was provided, and I was made to sit 
down and join them. After the supper was over, a maid came 
in and said to one of the macebearers, “ Bahur raj is called for.” 
Then the man withdrew, and returned with a seneschal who had 
many keys hanging from his girdle. He was « good-looking and 
respectable man, and he came near me and sat down. Then the 
maid told him to tell his story, which I was anxious to hear, and 
he turned to me and said : 

“ Sir, there are a thousand persons in the princess’s realm who 
are merchants, and I also am one; thousands of rupees pass 
continually through my hands, and of countless masses of pro- 

erty have I the superintendence. Once in the way of business 

had to travel to the city of Neemroz ; I found all its inhabitants 
dressed in black, and every day as a day of mourning. I con- 
cluded that some calamity had befallen the place, and I inquired 
of its cause from every one I saw, but could get no account of it. 
One day very early in the morning, every man and child in the 
city, poor or rich, proceeded to a plain which is outside it. The 
king of the country and his nobles were also there. The assem- 
bled crowd stood in a long rank, and I joined it to see what 
would take place. After awhile, a very handsome noble-looking 
young man of about sixteen years, making a great noise and 
foaming at the mouth, arrived. He was mounted on a yellow 
bullock and followed by a beautiful boy, and coming opposite the 
centre of the rank dismounted, and sat cross-legged. He then 
gave the boy a small vessel which he carried in his hand and made 
a sign to him, and the boy showed it to each person, and they all 
on seeing it ground their teeth and wept. When the boy had let 
all the assembly see it, he returned to where the youth was 
sitting, and the latter drew his sword and cut off the boy's head, 
then mounting again the bullock went away, and soon afterwards 
all in the assembly returned to the city. I asked all I saw why 
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all this took place, but neither by entreaty or yet by handsome 
offers of reward could I induce any one to inform me, so I 
had to leave the country without getting it explained, and when 
I came back I told the account of it to the princess. The matter 
has dwelt in her mind ever since, and so anxious is she to have 
the mystery unravelled that she will give her hand to any one 
who shall explain the circumstance to her, and he shall be entitled 
to be lord of the kingdom. 

“ Now, sir, that you have heard’the conditions, if you wish to go 
to that country and bring back the true reason of the transactions 
there, accept the task, otherwise return to your own country.” 

I said: ““ I will at once accept the proposition and trust to 
fate, but let the princess sign her name to such an agreement 
and I am satisfied. Also, I have a further request to make, that 
if this lady who is so kind and so affable would have the good- 
ness to allow me to sit outside the curtain of the room where she 
sits and hear my petition herself, and with her own tongue give 
me an answer, my full wish would be gratified.” 

Then this news was borne to the old palace mistress who com- 
municated it to the princess herself. She then kindly gave her 
consent, and the nurse returned and called me into the presence. 
There | saw in the outer court of the palace standing in reverential 
attitudes with closed hands, hosts of female slaves from every 
country, Cashmere, Tartary, Turkey, Nubia, India, and Abyssinia, 
they were dressed in costly clothes and sparkling with jewels. 
Passing this outer court, I entered another, which made me feel 
as though I were in the palace of the fairies. My heart beat with 
emotion, and I felt so awed by the grandeur of the scene that I 
found it difficult to tread onwards, such was the lustre of the 
decorations and the splendour of the furniture. There sat the 
old mistress of the palace on a throne of sandal-wood studded 
with jewels, and she made a sign to me to sit on a stool outside 
the purduh. She said, “ Have courage and say what you wish.” I 
began by praising the justice, the benevolence, and the hospitality 
of the princess, who ever since I had entered her dominions had 
treated me in such a munificent way, that I had found at the 
end of each day’s journey a resting-place—she had appointed it 
so that every Pl should receive sumptuous fare and grand 
attendance ; and I was told that every article of furniture, the 
carpets, the clothes, the screens, the curtains, the canopies, the 
awnings, the beds, the costly counterpanes and cushions, the 
kitchen furniture and the furniture for the table, and the toilet, 
the perfume cases and the preparations for the water cooler, were 
piven me as a donation, and that if I did not choose to take them 

was requested to keep the keys of the house where they were 
placed and consider them my own; that I was obliged to choose 
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the latter course, but I begged as a favour to know how it was 
that such profuse liberality, whose greatness the language of man 
could not describe, should be exercised to me a poor traveller. If 
such were always the case, and every visitor, rich or — fared 
as I have done, the treasure of Karoon would not suffice to pay 
the expense of the outlay. The taxes of the country could not 
amount to it, and even the table expenses would come to ten times 
their amount. And I added: If the excellent lips of the princess 
could tell me before I go the story of how this vast wealth came 
to her, I should be satisfied, and then depart on my mission to the 
country of Neemroz. When the princess heard this, she said from 
behind the curtain : 

“ Qh, sir, if you really are in earnest about your inquiry sta 
here another day, and then come again, and I will tell you the 
whole of the tale in the evening as to how this vast wealth, which 
is exhaustless, came into my possession.” 

When I found that I had to wait till the evening, 1 was very 
anxious indeed for the day to pass away, in order that I might 
have my curiosity gratified. But shortly after my return to m 
house, there arrived a woman’s servant with a whole tribe of 
table attendants bearing with them trays and dishes, in which 
every dainty that the country could produce were served, and all 
the preparations for a banquet carried by porters, and the woman’s 
servant said: “These are from the princess’s own table, and you 
are requested to do justice to them.’ 

Such was the fragrance of the feast that the brain was over- 

wered with it, and the senses intoxicated. I feasted myself 

uxuriously. And when the sun had finished his day’s journey, 
and the moon with her handmaidens came out to deck the 


heavens, the princess’s nurse came to me to say that her mistress 
would see me, so | accompanied her again into the presence. I 
went into a large chamber, which was resplendent with light; a 
gilded musnud was laid on a gorgeous Turkey carpet, cushions 
covered with pearls and jewels were laid in rows, a chandelier, 
whose mountings were studded with rubies, was on a stand in 
front of the musnud, and its branches also were composed of 
masses of jewels set in frames of gold, files of beautiful hand- 
maids, with their heads lowered and their hands closed, stood 
both on the right and left, and troops of dancing girls and mu- 
sicians with the instruments ready tuned, were in rear of these. 
I said, on seeing this, to the nursemaid : 

“ Such ‘endian by day and such preparations by night, so 
as to make the day an Eed and the night a Shubbibarat, would 
be almost too much to expect from a mistress of seven kingdoms, 
and can it always be so in this kingdom ?” 


She said: “ In my queen’s government it is always so; neither 
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is there ever any cessation in this magnificent arrangement. You 
stay here, and I will give notice of your arrival.” 

she went to tell this to the queen, and I was soon after 
ushered into the presence. But I was confounded and bewildered 
with what 1 saw, for the whole sides of the apartment and the 
roof were composed of solid mirrors, except where the 
divided them, and the divisions were of diamonds set in like 
mosaics. This was what struck the view when they drew the 
curtain and discovered the princess seated. Then the nurse sat 
outside the curtain, and beckoned me also to be seated. The 
princess told her to speak, and she thus began : 


Hear, young stranger, the king of this country was a great 
monarch, and had seven daughters. One day he ordered a very 
great banquet to be got ready, and after the feast was over he 
commanded the presence of the young princesses, and they came 
and stood before him, each of them covered with jewels from 
head to foot. Then the king said: “Give thanks to God that 
you are princesses and not the daughters of some poor man, but 
all you have you are indebted to my bounty for, and it is I who 
have been the giver of life to you.” 

Then the six eldest all in one breath called out : “ Yes, sire, our 
all, our happiness, and even our life are hanging upon your wish,”’ 

But the youngest of the sisters was silent, and did not join them 
in the avowal of such a sentiment, because it is contrary to the 
Koran. The king looked at her with wrath, and said: * And 
what do you say ?” 

Then the little princess bound her hands in a handkerchief, 
and said: “ If this slave may have a promise of her life she would 
speak, hoping for forgiveness if she errs.” 

Then the king said: “ Say on.” 

Then she said: “Your highness knows that the truth is hard 
to conceal, so I wash my hands of life, and tell you that my fate 
lies in the power of the Almighty, not in yours, and no mortal can 
withstand his will; no matter where I wish to go, the event of 
my success rests with God. The King of Kings made you a king 
and me a princess, but His is the sujffeme authority. Though 
you make the dust of your feet the antimony of my eyes, still 
you cannot, with all your power, control my pare for that is 
in God’s hands, and so is the fate of every person.” 

The king was angry, and said: “ A great saying for such a little 
mouth. N. ow, this is my decree, take from her all the jewels she 
Wears, and let her be taken in a litter far away into a forest which 
has not been trodden by human feet, and then let her see what 
fate may betide her.” 

So at night, when it was extremely dark, she was taken by 
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the bearers into a jungle, many miles away, and they passed on 
and left her in a plain which was a desert waste, unvisited even 
by birds; and she on whom a fly’s foot had never fallen, and 
who had never left the precincts of the palace, but had been 
brought up in the greatest delicacy, was thus deserted. But she 
said to herself, “ What God will do shall be done, and the future 
is all in His hands; while breath is in the frame there is hope in 
the heart.” And thinking thus she fell asleep. When the 
morning broke she opened her eyes, and called for the water for 
the morning’s worship, Then she straightway recollected where 
she was, and the last night’s adventure. 

Oh, young stranger, picture to yourself the condition of the 
unhappy little princess! But she thanked her Creator, and made 
the tyemmoon (or cleansing with sand where no water can be 


got), and said : 


As infant, milk He gave thee; as child, He gave thee food, 
To all created beings He has ordered all for good ; 

No creature’s care or welfare is hidden from his sight, 
Then ever hope that He will protect you in His might ; 

All living drink His blessings, as earth drinks up the dew, 
He is the world’s provider, and will provide for you. 


Though men in their fancies conceive each that they can 
fashion their own fortune, yet all is in the hands of Providence. 


Now hear what a to the princess. She passed three days 


and nights without food or water, and all the blood forsook her 
face, and her body was parched up. She was scarcely able to 
move. The glaze of death was stealing upon her eyes, and 
breath was flitting to and fro in her throat, but even then hope 
had not left her, when the fourth morning after her arrival there 
a travelling faqueer, like the prophet Quaja Khazeer, came to 
where she was lying in the litter. When he saw her, he said: 

“Oh, daughter of a king, how could such ill-fortune happen 
to you? But behold me now your servant, ready to do all you 
ask, and thank God for his mercies.” 

So saying, he opened his scrip, and gave her the morsels it 
contained, and then went for water. He found that there was a 
well near, and he tied some leaves of the date-tree together and 
made a drinking-cup, which he fastened to his cummerband, and 
lowering it drew up some water. Then when she had drank she 
ws a little strength, and the good old man gave her consola- 
tion, and insisted that he should attend to all her wants; and 
when she saw all his kindness and sympathy she took courage, 
and they agreed together that he should journey to a neighbour- 
ing town daily and beg for their sustenance, and return every 
evening to her. Some days after this agreement, when the 
princess let her hair fall down in order to dress it, from inside its 
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locks a precious pearl dro on the ground. When the faqueer 
returned at night, the elton gave him the pearl, and told him 
to sell it in the town, and bring her back the price. When he 
had done this, the princess said: 

“ Now, I want you to build me a house here, in any place 

roper for laying the foundation.” 
hen the Reowset said : 

“Tt is easy to dig so as to get the basis for laying the bricks, 
and you can do this while I go for water and the materials for 
making bricks.” 

Then he went away, and the princess dug a yard deep into the 
ground, where the soil seemed best adapted, and the spade touched 
a door. Then she cleared the clay away from this door, and 
opened it, and there saw a large chamber full of gold mohurs 
and jewels. She took out a large heap of both, closed the door, 
and heaped the clay on again. And when’the faqueer returned, 
she said to him: 

“You can send to the city for the very first architects and 
labourers, in such number that a building to equal in size the 
palace of the Cesars, and in grandeur the mansion of Haaman, 
may be here constructed according to proper plan. It is neces- 
sary that there be a plantation of fine trees, and a large wall of 
defence around it.” 

The faqueer was surprised, but he did exactly as she said; and 
such a concourse of intelligent workmen and labourers were had 
in requisition, that in the space of a short time a magnificent 
palace was erected. By degrees, the news of the building of 
this princely edifice reached her father’s ears. He heard of it 
with wonder, and inquired who it was that built it. No one 
could answer his question. Then the king sent a message by one 
of his noblemen : 

“It would please the king to visit the new palace, and become 
acquainted with its proprietor.” 

hen the nobleman brought the letter, the princess ordered 
the following reply tobe sent: 
_ “It was with extreme joy I heard the welcome news of your 
intention to visit me. It was a source of pride to me. On what- 
ever ground the print of your feet falls it insures the good fortune 
of the inhabitants who dwell there, and wherever your eyes turn 
they endow the blessing of favour. And this slave is in hopes 
that your excellency will make to-morrow a more charming day 
tome than the time of the new moon, and will deign to bless 
with your presence my humble abode. Such a visit would indeed 
an honour and a privilege to me.” 





THE MATTERHORN AND DENT BLANCHE. 


I, 


One cloudless afternoon towards the close of August, 1868, 
as my friend G. and I were returning from a stroll up Mont 
Avril, and about to enter the mountain chalet of Charmontane, 
where we had passed the night, we were modestly accosted by a 
man of the chamois hunter type; his face was lean, resolute, and 
serious, his figure well-set and wiry, and his time of life middle- 
aged, or thereabouts. This man was a guide from the Val de 
Bagnes—Joseph Ghillioz, of Champsec Lourtier; he was well 
acquainted with all the peaks and passes of the neighbourhood, 
and offered to conduct us both to Zermatt in fourteen or fifteen 
hours, for the moderate remuneration of twenty-five francs; this 
was an offer in the right direction, and in such weather, hardly to 
be rejected : sd we at once closed with him. Moreover, a sheep 
had just tumbled over a cliff, quite a windfall for us in affording a 
supply of excellent mutton for our expedition; “ Liebig,” how- 
ever good in the abstract, as well as in the ‘ extract,” is scarcely 
food sufficient for fourteen hours of glacier passes. 

We left the chalet, next day at four a.M., whence we made for 
the glacier d’Otemma, one of the most magnificent ice streams 
in the whole range of the Alps; it is of spacious width, and is 
bounded in all directions by snowy summits lying between the 
Grand Combin and the Matterhorn ; they include such names as 
Mont Gelé, Bec d’Epicoun, Mont Pleureur, Ruinette, Pigne 
d’Arolla, Mont Blanc de Cheillon, and Mont Collon. 

Walking steadily for three or four hours up this noble glacier, 
we topped the culminating point, and began descending very 
gradually on the other side, impeded only by long open crevasses 
drawn like blue lines across the snowfield; these we crossed, or 
turned with little difficulty. Séracs, or ice blocks, followed, and we 
soon got an imkling of what lay before us. Our guide had now 
to bring his axe vigorously into play ; he led us unhesitatingly 
up one huge ice block and down another, along the edges of 
ugly yawning chasms, or of beautifully arched ice caverns, and 
over frail honeycombed snow-bridges, until at length he seemed 
at fault. The séracs came suddenly to an end, broken off by 
an ice slope very steep above and below us. Disengaging him- 
self from the rope, and leaving us on the border of the unknown 
ground, he went forth to reconnoitre the way ; we watched 
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him rather anxiously, as he crept up and down the ice like a 
making his way by means of mere notches which he cut 
for his fingers and toes, till he quite disappeared from sight. 

We were standing on the brow of a great icefall, which it was 
evident our guide intended us to go down, without having made 
up his mind exactly as to how it was to be done. A wilderness 
of icebergs filled up the valley below us, seeming, as it were, to 
topple over one another for two or more thousand feet; the smooth 
ice before us intervened between those icebergs and the séracs 
we had just passed, doubtless disturbing the calculations of Gillioz; 
close to us, on our right and beyond the ice, rose high stee 
rocks, we knew we were approaching the Collon, and we fanci 
we must now be under a ridge running west of it. G. asked 
what we could do if the guide came to grief in his dangerous 
ramblings ? I confess I was at a loss to give a satisfactory reply; 
just, however, as small stones, becoming rather lively on the slope 
above us, were beginning to render our speculations on this head 
more and more complicated, Gillioz suddenly reappeared to inform 
us he saw our way down. Our first move was over the slope in 
front, which was steep and entirely denuded of snow, the descent 
was very ticklish, especially as the stcepness increased below, 
until the incline was finally broken off by precipices to which we 
could see no bottom ; at the same time, it was seamed with hori- 
zontally-disposed cracks, and at no great distance apart, so that 
by cutting good steps between these, and by making a prudent 
use of the rope—our guide went in loyally for all the risks of a slip 
along with us—we managed to gain a ledge, enabling us to round 
the slope and to attain some rocks below it; these were not difficult, 
but brought us very shortly again among the séracs, which looked 
positively hopeless. Gillioz was not the man to falter, singling 
out a large mass of ice, he told us we could remain safely behind 
it for the present, while he himself commenced hewing steps with 
demoniacal energy across a steep channel, polished by the con- 
finual friction of avalanches; beyond this couloir he discovered 
the possibility of forcing a way downwards, so returning at once, 
and widening the steps for us, he attached himself to the ro 
and led us, as expeditiously as possible, to the other side of the 
couloir. Our position was now becoming truly dangerous, for 
the sun had well commenced his daily work of destruction on 
this region of icebergs; solid crags already loosened, toppling, 
and crystal spires, rickety from the action of the rays of many 
preceding days, awaited but the final stroke to tumble into a thou- 
sand fragments on every side. Above and below us, we heard 
the thundering crash, the crackling and hissing sound of masses 
of falling ice, ground almost to powder, and rushing downwards 
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with overwhelming velocity. But, as the Fates would have it, 
we succeeded in descending safely, and without further decided 
check, though not without difficulty, through this enormous 
labyrinth of séracs and crevasses, on to the glacier of Arolla, the 
Mont Collon rising almost immediately above us, on the south, 
Looking back upon our track, it was hard to realise the practi- 
cability of such a descent from below ; we had, in fact, come 
straight over the Vuibez icefall, in place of crossing the regular 
Col of Vuibez or Charmontane, which lies quite on the northern 
side of the glacier, and nearer to Mont Blanc de Cheillon and 
the Pigne d’Arolla; our proper course in the present instance 
would have been to have passed entirely to the south of the 
Collon, and over the Col de la Reuse d’Arolla to Zermatt, but 
our guide had a will as well as a way of his own, for, as he after- 
wards confessed to me, he had never actually made this part of 
the route, but having only previously examined the icefall from a 
distance, he was thereby induced to take too light a view of its 
real difficulties, and to believe in his ability to find a shorter 
route by it to the Col d’Erin. Notwithstanding this imprudence 
and his partial ignorance of the way he undertook to conduct us 
by, Gillioz nevertheless, on this occasion, proved himself to possess 
some of the finest qualities of the professional mountaineer, 
namely—courage, energy, decision, and great endurance, and still 
more—a devotion to the safety of his employers, with a compara- 
tive disregard to his own. 

To make a long story short, we now crossed the Col de Bertol, 
and after a tiring walk through soft snow, only reached the sum- 
mit of the Col d’Erin as the setting sun was shedding his rose 
light on the surrounding mountain-tops. Darkness overtook us 
on the Stockjee, and it was our fate to have still a long fatiguing 
tramp down the Zmutt glacier, enlivened by two startling ava- 
lanches from the precipices of the Matterhorn, all the more beau- 
tiful and impressive in the nocturnal obscurity. At length we 
walked into Seiler’s well-known hotel at Zermatt about one A.M., 
where I joyfully threw aside my knapsack, weighing sixteen 
pounds, which I had constantly carried ever since we started from 
Charmontane, and I thankfully accepted a bed made up in a big 
chest, until some mountaineer starting on an early expedition, 
should vacate his bedchamber to me. 

It was late in August, 1871, thet I was agein fortunate enough 
to come upon Gilhoz, im the Val de Bagnes. Arriving in the 
evening at the romantic little inn of Mauvoisin, I learned from 
the domestic there, that the honest guide had gone up the Grand 
Combin with a gentleman, but that the return of the “caravane’ 
was momentarily expected. It was not till past nine o'clock, how- 
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ever, that Gillioz arrived with his party; he did not quite a 
nise me at first, but an allusion on my part to the Vuibez icefall 
immediately refreshed his memory. Although time in three years 
had left its mark upon him, he nevertheless appeared indefatigable 
as ever, and was ready to start with me next day at five A.M, for 
Evolena. We chose the Col de Vevesey, or Pleureur, a pass 
which I understand he had been the first to discover. The pas- 
sage—not a highly interesting one—leads over a depression in the 
mountain ridge immediately to the north of Mont Pleureur, and 
down a short glacier, with easy rocks and pasturages, to the head 
of the Val d’Hérémence. Passing a cow chilet, we again 
“ breasted ” the hill side, and getting on to the Glacier de Durand, 
or Cheillon, followed it up to the Pas de Chevre, where we had 
to climb rather a difficult little rock, and then descended to 
Evolena, by Arolla, At the latter place there is a primitive but 
charming little pension, where I found a nice cheerful party of 
English ladics and gentlemen; the situation is very high, the air 
very bracing, und in fine weather the place ought to be se en- 
joyable for its excursions. Evolena is some two hours lower down 
the valley, where the air is not so good, but it is more accessible, 
and the hotel has more accommodation, and is said to be in very 
good hands at present. I slept there, and the following day 
crossed the Col de Torrent, to Zinal, where I had made a rendez- 
vous with my old friend G., and where I expected also to meet 
other acquaintances. 

Zinal is a most desirable quarter for the mountaineer, there is 
a good inn, with moderate charges, and the landlord is reputed to 
be a very fair guide ; while, close at hand, are mountains and 
passes of first-class difficulty, with scenery of the grandest charac- 
ter, perhaps, to be found in Switzerland. After a couple of days 
very pleasantly spent there, including an ascent of the “ Bouque- 
tin,” we crossed the Trift Joch, to Zermatt, our party consisting 
of four, with two guides in addition. The day following, G. 
and I found ourselves walking over the Théodule, or Matterjoch, 
to Breuil. The weather was lovely, and we met several parties 
on the pass ; among these, one or two ladies were going along 
unroped, My friend justly expatiated on the folly of neglecting 
80 sinple a precaution as the rope where there exists even the 
most remote danger of crevasses ; and curiously enough, I shortly 
afterwards got both my legs into a small one. The Théodule, 
although apparently free from difficulty and danger, is certainly not 
wholly free from crevasses, and having already had at least one vic- 
lim, there is no reason to suppose it might not at any moment 
claim others. It is naturally a very favourite pass, both on account 
of its accessibility and the noble glacier views it affords. But the 
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Matterhorn stands perfectly unique here amongst all other objects 
bearing the designation of mountain or peak; I think its appearance 
positively startling as one approaches the Col from the Swiss side, 
more especially if the clouds happen to be at the moment of a 
character to assist the imagination by forming dissolving views, 

Our principal object in crossing the Théodule was to ascend 
this iiaened ak from Breuil. My friend and | had long 
confessed a weakness for the southern side of the Matterhorn; 
the graphic and spirited descriptions of adventurous attempts 
made at different times, upon that side, together with the cir 
cumstances attending the first successful ascent by the guide, 
Carrel, and his comrades, had inspired me at least with a strong 
interest in the route from Brew. When at that place in the 
autumn of 1867, I had actually made arrangements to follow 
Carrel’s route by the “Gallerie,” with Bich and Joseph Maquinaz, 
but was foiled by unfavourable weather. In September, 1868, 
circumstances decided me in making the ascent on the Swiss side, 
which has possessed a strong interest ever since the melancholy 
accident of 1865. 

Our first care, upon arrival at the the little Hotel du Mont 
Cervin, was to send for Joseph Maquinaz; but we soon learnt, 
to our great disappointment, that both he and his brother Pierre 
were engaged to an English nobleman. Joseph himself appeared 
during the course of the evening, and expressed his regret that 
he could not go with us. “ Carrel,” he added, “ is at Courmayeur, 
but I have two younger brothers at your service, and quite capable 
of conducting you to the summit of the Cervin.” No objection 
was made to Gillioz acting as our third guide, after I had affirmed 
that he was an excellent mountaineer, in reply to the question 
put to us—“ Mais, monsieur, est ce qu'il marche bien sur les 
rochers, votre guide ?” Gillioz was both able and willing to go 
with us anywhere, and would have been highly disappointed had 
he not been allowed to accompany us on the present occasion. 
We accordingly agreed to take the two younger Maquinaz for 
this ascent; but, as they did not make their appearance till the 
following day at noon, it was entirely out of the question to think 
of starting before Saturday, or the second day after our arrival at 
Breuil, when we trusted, by making a very early start, to accom- 

lish the whole ae hg off hand, without the delay of 
ivouacking at the Refuge, on the Cravatte, and to return to 
Breuil before the Sunday morning. 

The eve of our ascent was unpromising; for, soon after we had 
fixed our plans, dark, ominous-looking clouds came rolling into 
the valley from across the Théodule, the heights became obscured, 
and heavy rain fell; about sunset we obtained a partial view of 
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the rocks of the Matterhorn, which bore some traces of fresh 
snow; later, pen sda ee weather improved, and when we were 


ed by the guid fore one A.M., its general aspect seemed to 
oneily 4 baw gore was effected at 2:15. Although the guides 
ad little to carry amongst them, they insisted on leading at a 
very slow pace, and we must have been nearly, if not oo two 
hours in mounting the pasturages and preliminary rocks to the 
foot of the glacier, where we left all vegetation behind ; this 
glacier, at the base of the peak, is not very'steep, but still required 
step-cutting up to the Berg-schrund, or Great Crevasse, which 
opens at the bottom of the steep snow couloir running down from 
the Col de Lion. The schrund, nearly filled up by avalanchés 
that had fallen during the summer, gave us little trouble in 
crossing; we stepped into a great avalanche trough, which, how- 
ever, we speedily vacated, and climbed up the couloir for about 
ten minutes before taking to the rocks on our mght—rocks of an 
ordinary character, but still at this early stage of the ascent 
affording a stiffish climb; they are soon broken off by a short and 
very abrupt snow-slope requiring deep steps and caution on our 
part, so hard was the surface of the snow. The rocks above this 
slope led us on to the main ridge, the “ backbone” of the moun- 
tain; here we sat down to breakfast. Nearly four hours had 
elapsed since we left Breuil; the weather was still doubtful, 
certainly not favourable for a complete panoramic view, yet the 
rock and ice scenery around us was alike curious, wonderful, and 
ae for we had already attained an elevation of close upon 
twelve thousand feet above the sea. Apparently quite near to us, 
im a north-north-west direction, rose the Dent Blanche, its vast 
towering pyramid of stone and ice dwarfing intervening objects, 
and shrinking into apparent insignificance miles of rock and snow- 
field lying between it and the foot of the Matterhorn ; the still 
-loftier and more beautiful peak of the Weisshorn, which together 
with the Rothorn, Gabelhérner, and others, form a stupendous 
mountain wall to the north, stood out less clear and distinct, as 
windy clouds were coming up from that direction. From this 
part of the aréte the rock of the Téte de Lion has a strange and 
remarkable appearance; steeply cut away round its base, it 
bulges out above to an enormous head covered with loose débris 
and scanty patches of snow, and stands above the ridge for some 
hundred feet, like a colossal, but frightfully dilapidated watch- 
tower; the peculiarities of this ridge, higher up, with its towers, 
pinnacles, and splintered rocks—monuments of the wear and tear 
of ages—has already been well described. On this ridge the 
real difficulty of our climbing commenced ; upwards we went, 
sometimes across great slabs of granite overhanging the Zmutt 
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glacier, sometimes across others inclining towards the Val Tour. 
nanche; thus far we had been going on two ropes, in two 
separate parties, G. and the two Maquinaz leading, whilst I fol- 
lowed with Gillioz. Now, however, it was agreed that we should 
all be attached together, and form but one “caravane” during the 
remainder of the expedition. We found the first of the fixed 
cords of which we had heard so much, at the Passage de la 
Cheminée, a sort of groove in the rock, smooth and steep ; here 
we left our axes, as the nature of the climbing required the con- 
stant use of the hands, the guides, however, taking on two for 
occasional step cutting. Atno great distance above the Cheminée, 
and still wpon the “backbone,” is a platform or diminutive plateau, 
maybe a few yards in circumference, sheltered on one side bya 
huge lump of rock, and fenced in from the precipice on the other 
by a little wall of loose stones erected by the guides. A small 
tent had once stood pitched here, and used, as I understand, for a 
starting-point in so a the mountain beyond, previous to its 
having been completely ascended, and before the grotto on the 
Cravatte was rendered habitable as a gite. This rocky plat- 
form lies just at the foot of the Degré de la Tour—as it is usually 
named by the guides—and between the two, the aréte narrows 
like a short bridge. 

This tower must have proved a formidable obstacle to the 
first explorers of this part of the mountain, especially if it did not 
happen to be entirely free of snow or glaze of ice. It rises most 
abruptly from the ridge, presenting a bluff, stern front of massive 
granite, although the rock itself is solid, the hold for the climber 
18 in some places precarious, but this is now rectified by a rope 
firmly secured above. After surmounting the tower, we were 
forced to quit the top of the ridge, now no longer practicable, 
and skirt the precipices on the side of Val Tournanche, descend- 
ing and reascending by couloirs or cheminées; turning corners 
of rock by passing along narrow sloping ledges, and so making 
our way below the main ridge till we reached a band of snow 
nah | at a steep angle, and abutting on the precipice. This 
snow is christened by the guides, “Le Linceuil.” We cut our 
way upon it for a few minutes under the rocks, which soon again 
became practicable. After leaving the snow, we approached the 
foot of the Créte du Cog, where we made a short halt. This is 
the most formidable precipice on the whole ascent, perhaps except- 
ing the one nearest the summit. A rope, nearly fifty feet in 
length, dangled down this wall, scaled for the first time by Benen 
and Walther, of the Upper Valais, aided by one another, and 
followed by the galiant professor under whose auspices a very con- 
siderable part of the ascent of the mountain was then achieved. 
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One cannot but wonder at, as well as admire the boldness and 
address of the leading guides who mastered this all but vertical 
cliff, on the face of such awful precipices as the Matterhorn alone 
can boast of, before any mechanical or artificial aid had been or 
could be applied. On the Zermatt side of the mountain, upon the 
ridge above the Elbow, there is, to be sure, a stiff bit of per- 
ndicular climbing, but there, if I remember correctly, the rock 
is split by well-defined horizontal fissures, affording tolerably 
secure support for fingers and toes; it 1s therefore a sort of place— 
barring of course its dangerous and exceptional position—that any 
fairgymnast ought to pass up and down without assistance, and with- 
out other security against a possible fall than the sawdust flooring 
generally found in regular gymnasiums. Here, however, the case 
would be different, for the surface of the rock, combined with a 
steepness, practically speaking, perpendicular, is for many feet at 
a time too smooth and regular to permit of anything like a solid 
grip or hooking in of the fingers, consequently mere upward 
motion, without regard to situation: or the consequences of a fall, 
must become an affair of great muscular strength and skill in the 
climber. But the professional mountain climber appears to be 
gifted with a peculiar adhesive force, from the ends of his fingers 
—I might perhaps say, from his very eyelids—down to the balls 
of his toes, and this, in combination with wonderful steadiness 
and a total absence of giddiness or fear. Monsieur Ducroz, of 
the Hotel du Mont Blane at St. Gervais, used to boast that his 
brother Michael, of Aiguille Verte renown, could lean without 
uneasiness, and with one hand free, over two thousand feet of 
precipices, provided he had but a couple of square inches of firm 
arm under one foot, and a reliable grip of rock between his 
orefinger and thumb. The passage of the Créte du Coq, which 
we now mounted by the aid of the fixed rope, was the only way of 
getting back on to the aréte, or, indeed, of getting nearer to the 
summit. We found that the storm of the previous evening had 
left its effect upon this part of the main ridge; the rocks bore a slight 
coating of fresh snow, with occasional layers of thin ice, while the 
wind, driving chill, threatening clouds before it, came down sharply 
upon us from the north-east. Such a combination naturally by 
our progress, and we were not sorry to find ourselves for a short time 
on terra firma, with temporary cessation from hard work, and 
shelter from the icy blast. We unpacked our provisions: it was 
nearly ten o’clock, and so far we had come very well, considering 
the condition of the rocks from the top of Tyndall’s Cord. A 
momentary dispersion of the clouds left the summit visible to us; 
it looked unexpectedly near, and, measured as the crow flies, 
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doubtless was so, but a glance at the difficulty of approaching it 
would render it somewhat — to guess at the time neces 

for arriving there. A very jagged aréte, and as it appeared from 
where we sat, the wildest and most impracticable looking ridge 
I almost ever beheld, guarded by ghastly grey precipices streaked 
here and there with snow and ice, led up towards the highest peak, 
itself composed of cliffs as grim and forbidding as the most un- 
daunted climber might wish to face. Doubtless, the curtain of 
murky, smoke-like mist which was suddenly rent asunder by the 
wind gave greater effect to the truly Tartarean character of the pic- 
ture 1 can but faintly attempt to describe, a picture of rock'scenery 
so severe and desolate, that the presence of even the chamois or 
the limmergayer would be out of place in it. 

A word about our guides. Victor Maquinaz, the elder of the 
brothers along with us, is a little fair man, about thirty, with a 
pleasant but undemonstrative manner; his appearance is rather 
quaint and old-fashioned, and judging from the cut of his clothes 
—particularly from the elevation of the collar and shoulders of 
the blue jacket which he wore on this occasion—one would be in- 
clined to believe that his tailor had also been his great-grand father’s. 
All the same, he is an excellent cragsman, and took the lead 
throughout the day, with thorough confidence and efficiency. 
His brother, Emmanuel, is a much finer grown young fellow, and 
more powerful in appearance; he is not yet the equal of Victor 
as a guide, but he is good-natured and plausible in manner, and 
certainly takes the lead in talking. “ In less than three hours we 
shall be at the top,” said he, as we proceeded to start after half 
an hour’s rest. ‘* The wind is strong, but it is still from the right 
quarter, and we shall feel it less as we get under the shelter of the 
—_ therefore, en avant!’ Leaving part of our impedimenta be- 

ind, we commenced the ascent of the ridge leading up to the Spalla, 
or southern summit, seen from Breuil. Although this part of 
the mountain is by no means very difficult in itself, yet the fresh 
snow, and a nipping wind sweeping the ice-bound rocks, half 
froze our fingers, and rendered more than usual caution necessary 
to maintain our hold; besides, I have always considered that 
excessive cold has a tendency to diminish the courage, and make 
one feel less adventurous. Passing over the summit of the Spalla, 
we descended a little to the short but troublesome ridge which 
connects it with the highest peak of the Cervin. I have heard 
that Signor G., a well-known Piedmontese mountaineer, com- 


‘eee of this aréte as being one of the most trying passages of 
is ascent in 1868. 


The ridge, where it dips into the hollow between the two peaks, 
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jis composed of great rocky teeth, with precipitous ice-coated 
gulleys descending from between their bases and grooving for 
some distance below the cliffs, which fall continuously for at least 
three thousand feet on either side. ‘Two or three of these teeth 
had to be passed with very great care, going down —_—, 


backwards over the huge steps or inequalities on their sides, more 
or less clogged with ice and snow, while the rope was managed by 
those who were firmly placed. In climbing from one of these 
rocks to the other, I recollect having all of us in turn to stand for 
a second or two with a foot upon the side of each rock striding a 
horrible abyss, the depth of which was hidden from the eye by a 
cold, clammy vapour, which came creeping up the precipices. 
Gillioz distinguished himself on this ridge by the comparative ease 
and coolness with which, although for the first time passing these 
mauvais pas, he walked or crept along its slippery edges with the 
lightness and security of some winged insect. The appearance of 
the highest peak, as we stood under it, did certainly not realise 
what I had expected to find—namely, one great wall several 
hundred feet high, fringed with an overhanging cornice of snow 
and rising directly over our heads; but, in reality, the summit o 
the peak recedes so considerably from the base, where we stood, 
that it was not visible at all from there, and it was only bit by bit 
that we discovered how it was to be won. 

Our course from the ridge lay at first steeply upwards, yet bear- 
ing towards the Val Tournanche, instead of towards the Zmutt- 
thal, as on the occasion of the first two ascents. We had to pass 
also very gingerly along a smooth and sloping ledge in order to 
turn a mass of protruding rock; the place was dangerous, because 
there was no reliable hold for any one of the party; then we went 
very steeply and directly up the rocks to the rope below the 
ladder, which hangs as a monument to the prowess of Joseph and 
Pierre Maquinaz, the two elder brothers of our guides. At the 
top of the rope is a ledge, or break in the cliff, secure to stand 
upon, but not comfortable as a resting-place. Here we were at the 
foot of the ladder, which hangs down vertically over the brow of 
the cliff to within three feet of the ledge ; its sides are two ropes, 
with wooden bars between them; its length may be some twelve 
or fifteen feet. The guides gave it one or two violent tugs before 
venturing upon it. We went up it in turn, still attached together 
by our own rope. From the top of the ladder the rock shelves 
steeply upwards, like a roof. it is smooth in most p a 
long cord has been laid to within a few feet of the summit. All 
the cords on the upper section of the mountain, though of different 
thicknesses, struck me as being in good condition ; in fact we were 
K2 
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told they had been recently renewed. At the same time, I confess 
I did not quite fancy the manner in which they were twined and 
twisted through some of the clefts and over the sharp ragged 
edges of the rocks, but I conclude this was unavoidable. 

We encountered no snow here, and, still more curious, little 
wind upon the summit. The storm of yesterday appeared to have 
been confined to a rather narrow zone. The last climb was stiff, 
in spite of the ladder and ropes, for we were beginning to: feel tired 
at the end of our long climb from Breuil, which we had left twelve 
hours before. We came rather suddenly upon the summit, and 
found it topped with a low and partially melted snow midge, in 
which we found planted a small flag-staff, with thermometer, not 
in working order, attached; the remnant of the tiny flag was 
tattered and weather-bleached. Looking down upon the Zermatt 
side, the rocks there appeared very much more free of snow than 
we had found them during our ascent of 1868. 

Sitting down upon a very circumscribed space of dry stone, we 
passed round a “ bota,” or Spamish skin, of Marsala, which I had 
carried over my shoulder. There was hardly any view; the neigh- 
bouring mountains had their tops cut off by clouds, while the more 
distant chains were wholly invisible; but our own mountain pos- 
sessed quite sufficient interest in itself to occupy our attention. 
Perched upon the top of this enormous obelisk, descent looked 
rather desperate on every side, and not the least so on the side by 
which we had come up. But it was now nearly three P.M., so we 
proceeded slowly and cautiously to retrace our steps downward. I 
arrived the first at the ladder, and found it much swerved to one side, 
its cross-bars deviating very considerably from the horizontal, and 
its rope sides cold and slippery from ice. Moreover, before | 
could quit it for the rock below, one of the party following me 
throwing his weight upon it, I was scarcely able to repress a 
shudder of fear as it groaned under the double strain. Curious 
enough, this ladder-climb was the worst moment for old Gillioz; 
he had evidently never been a sailor, and showed little confidence 
in this sort of tackle! Mere animal courage is sometimes very 
capricious.. I remember a guide one morning shrinking from 
crossing a torrent by the trunk of a tree, when the same man, the 
day before, had shown boldness and ability in conducting two 
friends and myself, without other assistance, over a steep glacier 
pass. I have likewise heard of another guide, not unknown to 
fame, who declared himself nervous in descending one of the great 
carriage passes of the Alps in a diligence! 

We found the descent easier here than on the Swiss side of the 
mountain, though several deleys took place from one cause or 
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‘another. When we reached the Cravatte, on our return, we 
determined, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, to risk the 
whole descent to Breuil that night; so, taking up our traps, we 
continued downwards without delay. .We let ourselves down the 
Oréte du Coq much in the same manner as eider-fowl hunters are 
let down over the cliffs in the western islands of Scotland, and by 
the time we had passed the snow below, where Gillioz was put in 
front to test the security of the ice, or to cut fresh steps, we dis- 
covered, to our great disgust, that darkness was rapidly overtaking 
us, assisted in a great measure by the heavy clouds, which after 
sunset had drawn themselves like a dusky mantle round the moun- 
tain. Nothing remained for it but to make the best of our way 
down as fast as possible. Narrow cornices of rock were rounded, 
steep cheminées and dangerous couloirs were descended in suc- 
cession with all the alacrity consistent with moderate safety, in 
order to pass the Degré de la oTur before daylight should 
entirely denied us; but, after all, it was reserved for us to clear 
this difficult obstacle in comparative darkness. Gillioz groped 
away in front for the different points of appui, until he laid his 
hand upon the rope which enabled us all to lund safely on the 
platform. 

Although we might have spent the remainder of the twenty- 
four hours here without danger of breaking our necks, the cold 
would have been severe, so we had recourse to our provisions, and 
rested nearly an hour before making up our minds to any fixed 
plan. At length, when our leading guide, Victor, suggested that 
we should make an attempt at further descent, we were all 
unanimous in wishing to go on. “The lower we can get,” said 
he, “the less we shall feel the cold, so allons doucement, bien 
doucement !” As our lantern had been left in the morfing in the 
great couloir far below, we tried to improvise one by knocking 
the bottom off an empty: wine-bottle and inserting a candle, wick 
uppermost, into the neck of it. This, however, did not succeed, 
as perhaps too great a portion of the bottle may have been broken 
off to leave an effective lamp; so we had to creep, one after the 
other, in the starlight, for it was now about ten o'clock, and no 
moon could be looked for under a couple of hours to come. 

Victor appeared uncertain at first, but only for the moment, as 
to the exact line of descent. There was, in fact, little or no choice 
for us, as we were again on the main ridge running down to the 
Col de Lion, and on the ridge we must keep. Alinost our first 
move was down large plates of granite shelving in a most uncom- 
fortable manner to the edge of the precipices overhanging the 
Zmutt glacier. These slabs were intersected by very narrow 
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and were now dangerous from the difficulty of seeing the 
surface of the rock. The first goers had the rope to rely upon to 
a greater extent in their obscure explorations, while those coming 
after profited by their experience in having the foot or the point 
of the biton directed into a safe haven. Gillioz, who was now de- 
scending last, showed himself quite equal to this post of danger. 
It struck me very forcibly that the merit and talent of our 
guides, phosphorous like, shone forth more brilliant in the dark- 
ness, while our own amateur performance in an inverse ratio fell 
more and more into the shade; not that I intend to infer any in- 
feriority on our part to the majority of amateur climbers. ter 
all, what a novel situation to find oneself in at eleven o'clock at 
night, in motion upon the difficult rocks of the Matterhorn, with- 
out even moonlight! But slow, tiresome, and to a certain extent 
dangerous, as was our progress—progress it assuredly was in the 
right direction, and far preferable to sitting shivering until day- 
hight at twelve thousand feet above the sea level—we at length 
cleared all the rocks and the snow-field below them. Thence the 
descent to Breuil, unbroken by any excitement, was wearisome in 
the extreme; the guides seemed to be leading us about the 
mountain’s side without making ground, and thankful we were 
when we returned to the Hétel du Mont Cervin after an absence 
of twenty-five hours and a half. A bowl of hot soup and a little 


wine enabled us to sleep for twelve hours afterwards. Upon com- 
paring notes the following afternoon, we found ourselves none the 
worse for wear, without the semblance of a frost bite or even a 
bad bruise. I shall certainly retain very enjoyable as well as most 
interesting recollections of this ascent of Mont Cervin. 
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ALLEGORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


AUGUST. 


To those who have only “ears to hear,” how eloquent is the 
voice of Nature in her every phase, and at every epoch of the 
changing year! And that not only in the quiet country, where, 
be it as our habitual abode, or in some brief holiday season like 
the present—not only so do we 


Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything ; 


but even prisoned as some of us are in the vast city, and seeing 
the face of the great mother only as it were from a distance, that 
face is expressive still, and beautiful under that aspect of change 
which is so characteristic of the present condition of things. 
Winter, with its snows and torpor, is the old grey-bearded man 
sinking quietly into his grave. Spring rejuvenescent is the babe 
born into his place. Leaf-fall on autumn tell of how, as leaves 
drop from life’s tree, a solemn growing goes on otherwhere ; 
and summer, the deep, bright, glorious summer, tells of. that 
otherwhere—that place or state about which, amidst other dis- 
crepancies, all have agreed to think as the Summer-land. Ser- 
monising apart, and reading only in the illuminated Bible of 
Nature, one needs scarcely to be told as a special revealment of 
the state which is to succeed the present, that ‘‘ there shall be no 
night there,” that “ the city hath no need of the sun.” We feel 
it. We know heaven will be summer, although we cannot, like 
some Orientals, convert the terms. Somebody says somewhere : 


A Persian’s heaven’s easily made, 
*Tis but warm sun and lemonade. 


There is a beautiful hypothesis started in a book that is not 
nearly so well known as it ought to be—viz., Isaac Taylor’s 
“ Physical Theory of Another Life.” Supplementing dieclalion 
with the collateral evidence of Nature, he surmises that as plane- 
tary life, with its alternations of day and night, activity and 
repose, is necessary for the present imperfect corporeity, so, for 
the perfected spiritual organisation, ie life, with its unending 
day, is best adapted ; and the sun of each system the first landing- 
place, as it were, reached by the imprisoned spirit in its journey 
to that central sun of suns which is its final destination—heaven. 
True or false, it is a reverent conceit, worthy the scholarly mind 
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from whence it emanated. Akin to it is the idea embodied ip 
that other work, also less known than it deserves, of which 
Tennyson wrote: “I can scarcely trust myself to say how much 
I admire it,”—Bailey’s ‘‘ Festus.” The hero says: 


All stars are steps in the great scale of heaven, 
Up to God’s throne. 


It requires, indeed, no forcing of imagination, and certain] 

involves no possible heresy, to surmise that these suns of the 

y may be the “‘ many mansions” in the ‘ Father’s House ;” 
that the progress from one to the other of these may be sym- 
bolised in the words of the common hymn, ‘‘ Changed from glory 
into glory.” 

Of all the old worships that of the sun is the most compre- 
hensible, as even the least impressionable of us feel when we see 
that orb rising clear above the hill-tops, or sinking grandly to rest 
on one of these summer evenings. While winter bears its mes- 
sage of death, and the sere autumn of decay, August links 
together in some undefinable manner those two ideas which live 
in many a happy legend, many a reverent aspiration, though 
they have never been formulated into creed or dogma—the two 
ideas of summer and heaven. 


Maurice Davies. 








A SONNET FROM SIMONIDES. 


ALL-GLADDENING vine, whose hopes of virgin down 
Hang from twined tendril, mother of Autumn bloom, 
That pillar’s top which tells Anacreon’s tomb, 

This little slope, where sleeps the Teian, crown ! 

O mellow lover of unmixed wine, renown 
May never sing another in thy room! 

Lover of revel, never front of gloom 

Saw thee, but quitted thee without a frown! 

So, though he hes beneath the frozen ground, 

May thy warm clusters shine above his head, | 

Who smote the loud night long the lyre, whose sound 
With woman’s loveliness was ever fed! 


May on his grave grey morning’s dew be found, 
Tears for that dearer music of the dead! 


JaMEs Mew. 














THE WHITE FEATHER.’ 


A TALE OF THE CRIMEA, 


I, 


AN old photograph hangs on the wall of the room I am writing 
in. It is not a work of art, for the want of skill on the part of 
the photographer to the most casual observer is but too apparent. 
It represents the mess-hut of a camp in the Crimea, before which 
are collected together in a group the officers of a well-known and 
fighting regiment, a corps that has contributed in no, mean 
measure to establish that belief, so universal amongst us, that an 
English soldier does not know when he is beaten. 

“Take a suck at the lemon and at him again” has been a piece 
of advice more than once tendered to some battered ornament of 
the prize-ring, staggering up from his mother-earth, to which 
“one” straight from the shoulder had sent him; and this national 
characteristic of taking a suck at that rather astringent fruit 
(need | remark that [ am writing metaphorically?) under all 
circumstances and in all climes, instead of throwing up the sponge 
and knocking under, has made our name great, and respected 
too, in spite of what croakers say, throughout the world. 

My photograph represents a motley crew, though it be com- 
posed of officers “a gentlemen, but dress off duty on active 
service is neither studied nor cared for. Were my readers look- 
ing at the picture, they would perceive standing on the right of 
the group, in a very nonchalant attitude, an individual who on 
the first blush would give them. the horrible suspicion of having 
been “‘ taken” in his ‘robe de nuit,” but on a more minute in- 
spection it would dawn upon them by degrees that the poor man 
was habited decently enough in a white Canadian blanket coat, 
an article of clothing, I well remember, longingly desired and 
envied by most of us. To the left, again, they would remark 
another officer, leaning half out of the window of the hut, with a 
pewter jug in his ee, a heavy pipe in his mouth, and a Turkish 
fez on his head ; but had my photograph been a fair one, their 
attention, I ween, would have first been attracted by the per- 
sonage occupying the centre place ‘in the group, whose really 
white raiment—for he had been washed especially for the occasion 
—is thrown into bold relief by the dark background in his rear. 
That important personage is a dog. 
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Don Juan—poodle inimitable—the firmest friend and most 
amusing companion man ever S grtag > always in the best of 
tempers, and ever ready to lick the hand of your most recent 
acquaintance. A weary long way must I trudge ere I meet the 
like of you again. True, from pu pyhood to mature age your 
disposition was never soured by adversity, for officers and men 
never had an unkind word for you, and were but too ready to 
pander by the nearest delicacy at hand to a somewhat fastidious 
appetite. How often and sincerely have I grieved that you 
have not come out better in the “ photo,” that the instrument 
which you eyed so solemnly as you sat up has handed to 
posterity a white blotch, from which the tip of your pink nose 
alone emerges, instead of a true and correct likeness of your own 
dear charming self. 

You were far from being a moral dog, and on account of your 
dissolute habits your baptismal name of F ido, given to you by 
the elderly spinster who so tenderly reared you, was altered to 
that of Don Juan. For days and days together in country 
quarters did your owner in particular, and the regiment in 
general, mourn over your periodical absences without leave, ever 
to t your return with delight, and on one memorable occasion 
wit pity too, for you came Sask to us at the “* double” witha 
tin kettle tied to your stump of a tail, worn, jaded, and 
thoroughly frightened. 

You are one of my hobbies, ‘‘ Juan,” and I could expatiate for 
many a line on your sterling qualities, both of head and heart, 
but my story is of that tall, ood- looking man at whose feet you 
are sitting, to whom you w ould have clung i in adversity with the 
same unselfish love you showed him when his star was in the 
ascendant, and the horizon cloudless and bright around him. 

By most people, whatever particular type of beauty they may 
admire, Henry Morton would have been considered handsome ; 
at least, that is, if a fine manly figure, broad shoulders, well- 
developed muscles, and an air of being clean thoroughbred, carry 
their ties red amount of appreciation. Thirty years had passed 
over his head when I first made his acquaintance, and summer 
and winter must have slipped away merrily enough, for better 
company than he was, was not to be encountered “at any mess- 
table. He was the representative of an ancient family that in 
days of yore had met with many a reverse and weathered many 
a storm. Loyal to the backbone, Morton’s ancestors had gone 
in for the Royalist cause nerve and sinew, bodyand soul, and as 
a matter of course the fortunes of their house set with the sun on 
Naseby’s field; but when the good times returned, and the king 
enjoyed his own again, prosperity in this particular instance did 
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not bring an utter oblivion over the royal mind, so that Prince 
Charlie on donning the crown, in spite of a short memory for 
past services, returned to Silas Morton the broad acres the old 
cavalier had so recklessly hazarded for his master’s sake; and 
this inheritance had descended unalienated, though I question 
unmortgaged, to the man, an episode in whose life I am about 
to relate. ; 

With a good rent-roll, high spirits, and an accommodating sense 
of what is right and what is wrong, Henry Morton would have 
been enrolled among that portion of the flock the starehed 
moralist would consider decidedly black ; in other words, by that 
worthy saint he would have been stigmatised as sadly dissipated, 
and by the children of the world “ fast.” However, in those days 
—and our morals mend not, 1 trow—my experience led me to 
think that a “‘turn for speed” .in a young man did not tend to 
lower him one whit in the estimation of the vast majority of his 
acquaintances, either male or female. Indeed, I had heard it 
whispered that with the latter particularly a little wickedness, if 
but becomingly veiled, carried on ‘* au clair de la lune,” and not 
in the full glare of the sun, met with a reprobation so mild as to 
lead one to think that the base delinquent was invested, in the 
eyes of the fair, with an amount of curiosity a strong sense of 
propriety ought to have instantly extinguished. 

It is quite within my recollection that I once overheard a very 
pretty girl at a ball, as she leant against the edge of the supper- 
table playing with a piece of jelly with the usual muscat-grape 
imbedded in it, remark to another young lady that she had been 
informed that Captain Morton was very wild. 

“ He is, I believe,” replied the latter, and added, as she thought 
of the dance she was engaged to him for, “ but he valses 
divinely.” 

A few minutes later her mother, an elderly lady with an eye 
to business, charitably observed to me, as she watched her 
daughter swimming round the room: 

“‘ I suppose your brother officer will settle down quietly some 
day, and marry ?” 

I replied that of course he would, and thought the while that 
this estimable matron was dreaming of the five thousand a year 
Morton had the reputation of possessing, and was ready, were he 
twice as profligate, to sell her dear darling daughter for half the 
money. 

In a regiment of the line, though it be a crack one, an officer 
with good means, if he be but half a good fellow, is sure to be 
made much of, for alas! much as we may sneer at them, £ s. d. 
will persistently hold their own; and the man who can drink 
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champagne at mess without a thought of the morrow’s wine bill, 
can hunt regularly, and always afford to go on leave, rises, 
though often undeservedly, in the estimation of those brother 
officers whose worldly circumstances are far from being affluent, 
Now, Henry Morton did all these things, and being, as I have 
already observed, clever and amusing, it is’ not to be wondered 
that his popularity was great amongst us. Yet he was never, 
save with the writer, on terms of close intimacy with his com- 
panions, though hail fellow well met with all; and I feel con- 
fident his rather patronising manner would have been resented 
by more than one if the following problem, often mooted, could 
have been satisfactorily solved—viz., why a man with Morton’s 
means had condescended to serve in a marching regiment? This 
indecision on their part, aided by the material advantages so 
often offered them, for he was liberal to the backbone, won the 
day; and Morton on all questions, whether relating to balls, pic- 
nics, or races, had it all his own way. 

How well can I remember—ay, as if it were but yesterday— 
our adjutant, a tall, sinewy Scotchman, a man risen from the 
ranks, and who possessed a voice as Joud as a bull’s, entering the 
mess-room, in which several of us sat at breakfast, to announce 
with delight, as he thought of promotion without purchase, that 
war was declared against Russia, and that an order had just 
arrived commanding the regiment to proceed to Portsmouth 
with as little delay as possible. A shout of approbation met this 
announcement, in which Juan, unaccustomed to such ebullition 
of feeling at that hour in the day, joined in with a bark, and 
was instantly rewarded by a whole cutlet from the plate of a 

oung ensign, whose joy at the news was so unbounded as to 
ead him to commit this act of wastefulness. 

Poor boy, if a glimpse into the future had been accorded you, 
if you could but have looked a little way ahead, would you have 
thrown your forage-cap up into the air, and skipped about the 
room like a madman? Only nineteen, with a light and joyous 
heart, and never to get beyond that stream on the banks of which 
so many an Englishman at Alma fell, never to rise again, it was 
indeed hard lines. 

“And who will be the captain left in charge of the depét?” I 
inquired of the adjutant. 

“ Well, Morton will have to remain, as it is his turn,” was the 
answer. 

1 feel certain now, though I confess it did not strike me at the 
time, that the news which the rest of us hailed with such plea- 
sure was not received on Morton’s part with the same amount of 
enthusiasm. The colour, however, mounted into his handsome 
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face when the adjutant proceeded, in answer to the question I 
had put to him, to say that he would have to remain with the 
depot instead of sailing with the head-quarters of the regiment ; 
and we all felt for him as he exclaimed, with a great show of 
indignation, that it would be a devil of a shame were he not per- 
mitted to accompany us. 

Macpherson (our adjutant) pre that Morton might yet 

uare it with the colonel; and | remember added, in a stage 
ieee, which the row the other fellows were making could only 
have prevented reaching Morton’s ears: 

« But he won’t, or I ken not my man.” 

The man to whose detriment this remark was made rose as 
the words were uttered, and stretched as fine a figure as ever was 
seen to the fore in a forlorn hope, and as I gazed at it with 
admiration, I told Macpherson he was more than unjust. 

“ Ay, ay, mon, the nut is big and handsome enough, but is 
there any kernel in it ?” was the reply the Scotchman made me. 

In the bustle and confusion which attended our departure, in 
the packing up and settling—alas! must I add, in more than 
one instance the promising to settle the little accounts the trades- 
people so persistently presented—I never knew whether Morton 
ever asked the colonel to put some other officer in his place at the 
depét or not; if he did, however, his application must have been 
~ aly for when we turned our backs on dear Old England he 
was not of our number. 

As | sit now writing can I clearly recollect the feelings that 
came over me as that huge steamer, the good Magdalena, forged 
its way out to sea. It took some time, in spite of the admirable 
arrangements on board of her, for several hundred men to shake 
themselves into their places, to seethe down into something like 
order; but ere it was too late more than one of us found an 
opportunity to look with a longing eye towards the home we 
were leaving, and to which so many of us never lived to return. 
With regard to my unworthy self, I plead guilty to a weakness 
which at intervals drowned, and long before they had vanished 
from sight, the bluff headlands ofthe English coast, for do what 
I could the tears would well up into my eyes. You see, kind 
reader, with the little leisure afforded us, reaction set in; there 
came back to me then the look my mother had given me as she 
tightly held my hand at the last God-speed, with the burning 
desire at her heart to throw her arms round her child’s neck, an 
ebullition of feeling which the presence of the whole regiment 
could barely restrain. Then sneaked in the thought, just the 
thin edge of it, that it was even main and chance, heads.or tails, 
that I ever returned to grasp again the hands of those from 
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whom I had just parted with sorrow, but, above all, with so 
much pride. But sea air, the very sniff of it, always gives one 
an appetite—provided, of course, you are not sea-sick—and at 
the sound of the dinner-bell these unsoldier-like reflections were 
scattered broadcast to the breeze that whistled merrily through 
the rigging. 

The rays on the sun-dial quickly come and as quickly pass, 
never tarrying, and the allied armies had settled down to that 
weary siege of Sevastopol before Henry Morton was seen again 
at head-quarters. On two previous occasions he had been ex- 
pected in command of drafts that had already reached us, but 
either owing to illness or urgent private affairs, other officers, on 
the eve of sailing, had to take his place. Alma im the first 
instance, and sickness afterwards, had thinned our numbers, so 
that we were very short-handed for officers, and the men whose 
lot it was to find themselves three and four nights a week in the 
trenches, with the thermometer many degrees below zero, instead 
of in a warm bed, naturally regarded with a good deal of jea- 
lousy and no small suspicion any brother officer who did not 
come out at once when his turn arrived. Morton’s reception, 
therefore, when he did put in an appearance, might have been 
more cordial than it was, and the “get up” in which he pre- 
sented himself might have been more kindly criticised by the 
men who greeted him on his arrival, and who looked with a 
feeling akin to contempt at the polished butcher boots which the 
mud, that stretched like a sea between Balaklava and the 
“ front,” had not a little damaged. But though there lacked a 
want of pressure in the hands held out to him, his companion 
was received with the most unmingled joy; and Don Juan, 
though scarcely recognisable, owing to three weeks on board ship 
without a wash, and his muddy walk, was patted and hugged 
with a will that must have clearly demonstrated to a dog, even 
with half his intellect, how welcome his coming was to all his old 
comrades. In spite, however, of this warm reception, it is a 
fact within my memory, that a biscuit held out to him in the 
distance catching his sharp eye, caused him at once to leave the 
admiring circle of the “ upper ten,” and to disappear among the 
tents occupied by the private soldiers, to all of whom he was an 
object of much affection; and 1 can further add that, on his 
oe an hour later, his coat had become as white as snow, 
and the skin beneath it as red as if it had been subjected to the 
irritating influence of a mustard poultice. I suppose some stray 
piece of yellow —_ had been fished out of a knapsack, and 
— to Juan’s hide by his admirers with no niggard hand. 

e company I was in, and which I had charge of as lieu- 
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tenant, was without a captain, so that Morton took the command 
of it, and as tents at that time were a scarce commodity, he and 
I had to double up under the same canvas. As he crept, shortly 
after his arrival, through the narrow ry which did service 
for a door, and sat himself on the end of my bed, the peevish 
look of feeling, utterly wretched, which came over his hand- 
some face, tickled my fancy to that degree that I roared with 
laughter, in which, after awhile, he could not refrain from 
joining. To a man who from earliest childhood had within 
his reach all that money could purchase, to whom luxury and 
comfort had become a second nature, the dreary “ entourrage ” 
of my tent, with its floor of mud, could not have been an 
exhilarating prospect ; and unless his whole heart was in the 
work before him, with a determination to rough it with a will 
under all circumstances, highly conducive to a fit of the ‘* blues” 
at the shortest possible notice. 

“Why, Frank,” he said, as he sat shivering in the cold, * this 
is ten thousand times more beastly than the miserable cabin I had 
on board ship.” 

Were my life to be protracted to twice threescore years and 
ten, I should never forget the cold of one day, the date has 
slipped my memory, early in the March of 1855. Of all the 
bad days and nights I ever passed in the Crimea, for inclemency 
it beat them hollow. It was cold, cruelly cold, with a keen cut- 
ting wind, which coming from the Arctic north, over the plains 
of southern Russia, chilled the blood in one’s veins, and yet in 
spite of this temperature it rained, and the rain, as it fell on 
your clothes, turned to ice. Our regiment had to find on that 
night a guard for the extreme right of the advanced trench of 
the “left attack,” just above the Woronzoff road, and where the 
“cheveaux de frise”’ ran across it; a ticklish duty at all times, 
but doubly so on this occasion, for we knew there was no moon, 
and the weather instead of moderating was growing worse and 
worse every hour. Morton was the officer in command of the 
party, and I was the subaltern. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon the men turned out of their 
tents, and fell in, one by one, in the open space allotted for 


parade ground. The roll was called, and they quickly answered ~ 


to their names, for there was no incentive to dawdle, and the 
adjutant having reported the men all right, Morton marched them 
off towards that valley which they had so often and so wearily 
tramped before. I was a minute or two late, and as I hurried 
after - relief, I met Macpherson coming from the parade 
ground. 

“Ye are bound for an uncanny place, and a devil of a night 
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you will have too,” was his consolatory remark, as he gazed at 
the dark sky above him. < 

I believe I agreed with him unconditionally, and then he 
added these words, words that I have so often thought over 
since : 

“ Well, mon, tak care of the honour of the regiment.” 

I asked him with astonishment what he meant, and Macpher- 
son, drawing the strap of the collar of my fur coat tighter round 
my neck, answered : 

“ Tt’s a suspeecion nearly amounting to asairtainty that yonder 
chiel’s heart is not where yours is ;” and his bony hand held out 
a long finger extended in the direction of Morton, whose receding 
figure was hardly discernible in the waning light. 








STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 
XXIT. 


SACERDOTALISM. 


THE mistaken principle of sacerdotalism is the source or sup- 

rt of many of the errors with which the Christian Church has 
been afflicted. To this may in part be ascribed the notion that 
infants can be regenerated by the application of water, and the 
pete over them of certain sacred words—that men can 
ye pardoned by words from the mouths of the clergy—that by 
their hands the Holy Spirit can be imparted, and that by their 

ency bread and wine can be turned into the natural body and 
blood of Jesus Christ. The principle of sacerdotalism appears 
early in the history of the Christian Church. 

It is idle and unjust to charge the invention of this principle 
of sacerdotalism upon the mere desire of self-importance on the 
part of the clergy. No doubt this desire has helped to the 
perpetuation of the principle in question; but thousands of the 
clergy have held it in the most perfect sincerity, and from no 
wish to increase their own importance. The principle has its 
roots in the natural instincts—perverted in this case—which 
prompt men to seek mediation between themselves and their 
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Maker. A true Mediator has already been provided; but, 
unhappily, men have sought other mediators to themselves in the 

sons of their ministers. , 

An abatement of the error of human sacerdotalism may ho 
fully be looked for from the improved theological instruction of 
the clergy and higher classes of the laity, especially in eccle- 
siastical history. In this history the beginning of doctrines may 
be traced out. Any doctrine that began to be taught at a 

riod subsequent to the time of the Apostles must, from its 
very date, be false. 


DEMOCRATISM AND COMMUNISM. 


Envy is the parent-passion of Democratism. A discontented 
man in a lower rank of life sees above him persons whom he 
thinks no more deserving than himself. He cannot hope to rise 
to their level, and therefore, in order that he may be on an 
equality with them, he desires to bring them down to his own 
level. This is the whole philosophy of Democratism., But our 
democrat finds plenty of “ Siete” who will decorate his 
base envy with fine phrases, and tell him that it is only a 
yearning after the “natural equality of mankind,” and “the 
rights of man.” He is a willing convert to such philosophy ; 
and, perhaps, having begun with being simply an envious person, 
he becomes a fanatical dupe. Nor will he find any lack of 
ambitious politicians who will make to themselves capital of his 
levelling sentiments, and gladly conciliate his support towards 
raising themselves to power. 

Communism, again, is simply a product of the old passion 
of coveting the goods of our neighbour. A man devoid of visible 
means of subsistence, probably through his own improvidence 
and self-indulgence, sees numbers in the enjoyment of wealth 
and of the pleasures which wealth commands. He would like 
very much to have some of this wealth; and he learns with 
pleasure that there are “ philosophers” who hold that every man 
ought to be as well off as other men, and who perhaps argue that 
the first Christians had all things in common. Of course he 
becomes a ready convert to the doctrine of equalisation of 
possessions, by the application of which doctrine (if it were 
possible) he would lose nothing himself, and might gain some- 
thing for nothing. Perhaps he persuades himself of the soundness 
of these views ,and becomes even an enthusiastic preacher of 
Communism. 

An honest and hard-working man travelling in a railway 


carriage fell in with a preacher of communistic doctrine, who 
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seriously argued that all men ought to be equally well off jp 
to pecuniary possessions. ur friend, a man of untaught 
but excellent sense, maintained the impracticability of such a 
doctrine, employing probably the common and manifest argument 
against it, as that some men are more industrious, or more 
prudent, or more able, or more lucky than others, and would 
therefore necessarily be richer than others. All this common 
sense was of course thrown away upon the communistic “ philo- 
sopher ;” and at last our friend het ought himself of a practical 
refutation of the philosopher’s theory by proposing that each on 
the spot should throw all his pocket-money into one fund, and 
then divide it equally between them. The Communist, being 
robably the better off, as he was the better dressed of the two, 
instantly declined this very reasonable application of his own doc- 
trine. When he was likely to suffer by it, the “ case was altered.” 
The respective tendencies of Democratism and Communism 
are antagonistic. Democracy, by destroying other distinctions, 
brings into a sharper and more marked contrast the distinction 
between rich and poor. In Democracy, money, or, as the 
Americans call it, the “almighty dollar,” becomes the grand 
object of pursuit and worship, and the rich man takes the place 
of the noble. Goldsmith, in his survey of the states of Europe, 
after his pedestrian travels over a great part of it, observed that 
“commonwealths were the best governments for the rich.” 
Communism, on the other hand, would destroy all wealth; for, 
though it would make all poor, it could not make all rich. Thus 
these two different kinds of folly, as is so often the case, counter- 
act one another. Yet this antagonism is not at first sight 
apparent—hence we see Democratists and Communists fighting 
together zealously in the same ranks against the established order 
of things and all existing institutions. 











































BETROTHED. 


TELL me, my love, my darling one, my own, 
How can I consecrate a rhyme to thee? 

When in my soul’s diviner book, alone, 
Thou art the elixir of all poesy. 


For all that gives to poetry its truth, 
Or dowers it with sweetness or with might, 


I read in the dear beauty of thy youth, 
And feel when I am near its hallowed light. 


The idle visions of my dreamy brain, 

I scattered in pale verse through many a day, 
But like the gushing of the summer rain, 

They only spent their force to pass away. 


But all the sweetness they could e’er possess, 


And all the music that each thought might show, 


Die in the light of thy pure loveliness, 
Fade in the joy thy love and trust bestow. 


I open the dim corridors of the past, 
And mark its phantom hopes and weary joys, 


The broken ties that once seemed staunch and fast, 


The toils that deaden and the dream that cloys. 


I see the desolate wastes in time’s domain, 


Where all my paths were thorny, cold, and bare ; 


I clutch life’s gladness till I find it vain, 
Poor as dead leaves, impalpable as air. 


And in the dimmer void of wasted years, 
Made terrible with my own loneliness, 

I mark the rising clouds of cares and fears 
Amid the shadows of my own distress. 


But as these visions noiselessly depart, 
Like summer mists at dawn that fleetly roll, 
Instead of mine, they seem as if some art 
Had traced them on another mortal’s soul. 


For in the radiance of thy first fond smile, 
Whose light can never set, or pass away, 
My life is sunned, like a lone ocean isle 


At once with human throngs made bright and gay. 


L2 





Betrothed. 


Dearer than all that makes the world so dear, 
Life, hope, ambition, friendship, proud success, 

Or all we dream of heaven, or yearn for here, 
Was thy first smile of love and tenderness ! 





There is no sweetness on this earth like thine, 
There is no light like thy soul’s purity, 

There is no love, except the love divine, 
Which I had sought so long to find in thee. 


Oh, darling, even thou canst never tell, 

Although thy mind can reach my deeper thought, 
The exaltation, and the mighty spell 

Which thy dear presence on my nature wrought. 


When first I saw thee flitting like a beam, 
A dancing beam of joy, I ‘felt: the ray 
Steal o'er my vision, like a spiritual gleam 
Of some diviner image o’er my way. 


I could not grasp the joy that vanished then, 
For I could only wonder and be still : 

An idle dreamer in the ranks of men, 
rr . 5s . . . 
Touched with love’s rapture, maddened with its thrill. 


For like a tremulous star in lucid skies, 
Where love eternal seems to reign alone, 
Thy beauty seemed beyond my earthly eyes, 

I hardly dreamed to call its light my own. 


And when the ray came near me, and I stood 
Upon the threshold of its sanctity, 

I almost feared to break the quietude, 
Dreading to speak the love I felt for thee. 


In the wild tremor of my heart and brain, 
Where hope and fear were battling in their strife, 
My pleading words were like a burdened strain 
Wrung from the anguish of my lonely life. 


But thou, my darling one, didst hear my cry— 

My throbbing heart aad more than words could prove 
To give me solace which can never die, 

A little word—the echo to my love. 





A flash of joy—the sweet responsive bliss— 
The sacred rapture of thy lips to mine— 
The deep content of my proud consciousness 
That all my love had found repose in thine. 






















Betrothed. 


O could we sum each hour for what it gives, 
To count the happiness of that sweet time, 

Above the span and reach of human lives, 
That moment seems eternal and sublime. 


Though everything might fade before my sight, 
And death transplant me to a holier sphere, 
That mem’ry, love, with me would take its flight, 

To make life’s mystery divine and clear. 


My life, my own, my dearest—let me bless 
That sacred hour that made thee ever mine; 
Since I can clasp an infinite tenderness, 
And feel assured that tenderness is thine. 


I kneel to God in my unworthiness, 
Praying to him to make me fit for thee, 
Knowing that each dear look, each fond caress, 
Will dower me with thy truth and purity. 


I faltered when I strove to tell my love, 
I falter, darling, still, when I essay 

In uttered words, or lisping strains to prove 
What neither thought can trace nor language weigh. 


But as thy sweetness pierced me, so thine eyes 
Can reach my spirit-harp to find and see 
The myriad sweet unuttered melodies 
Which can be wakened into life by thee. 


And still, my darling, resting at thy feet, 

In that deep silence when all thought is mute, 
I feel my life is now supremely sweet, 

Since thou hast given music to my lute. 


Deeper and grander through the unknown years, 
Its sweet vibrations shall arise and swell, 

Above our human hopes, and joys, and fears, 
This music born of love’s diviner spell. 


Amid the change and rust, and toil and strife, 
Man’s heritage where’er we live or move, 
There lives one truth undying in our life, 
Our trust in God and in each other’s love. 


Istpore G. ASCHER. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


THE RUSSIANS EAST OF THE CASPIAN. 


THE Russians have but few available caravan routes to Central 
Asia and the countries east of the Caspian. One of these, from 
Orenbourg by Fort Aralsk, east of the sea of Aral, to Bokhara, is 
estimated at one thousand miles, and the dearth of water and 
villages renders its use uncertain and arduous. Another starting 
from Saratchik, at the northern extremity of the Caspian Sea, 
proceeds west of the Aral to Khiva, a distance of six hundred 
and fifty miles. Beyond the river Emba, it is exposed to the 
same aridity and total absence of resources as the route from 
Orenbourg. 

To obviate these difficulties, the imperial government has of 
late devoted its attention more to the eastern shores of the Caspian 
Sea, and a first station was established nearly opposite (but more 
to the south of) Astrakhan and the mouths of the Volga. It is called 
Karagan, and was followed by another called Novo Alexandrof, 
on a bay eastward of point Karagan. This route joins the one 
from Saratchik to Khiva, but the Russians have also sunk a line 
of wells between Karagan and the sea of Aral, so as to keep up 
communication between the two. 

The establishment of a line of railway from Poti, on the Black 
Sea, to Tiflis (one hundred and seventy miles), to be prolonged 
from Tiflis to Baku, on the Caspian (two hundred and ninety 
miles), has, however, more particularly called attention to this 
latter line, as one which is much more feasible for reaching 
Central Asia than any to the north, and the station of Kras- 
novodsk was accordingly founded on a headland on the bay of 
Mouravief, and which only leaves a wilderness of four hundred 
and twenty miles to cross to reach Khiva. This, however, did 
not present all that was desirable, and with the Great and Little 
Balkhan ranges in front of Mouravief and Balkhan Bays, atten- 
tion was directed more to the Kurren Dagh, or Koren Taghi of 
Vambéry, which lies to the south, and where the last-named 
traveller found traces of permanent posts established by Alexander 
the Great during his occupation of Bokhara and Samarkand.* 
With the view of opening a line of transit along the foot of the 








* This chain seems to be better known in its easterly prolongation as the 
Attak or Attok Téké, or the Daman Koh. 
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Kurren Dagh rendered available by the presence of water, habi- 
tations, cultivation, and wood, other stations or posts were 
founded, which now extend as far as Kizil-Arvat, “the lady of 

ld,” a distance of one hundred and oo kilometres 
fof one thousand yards each) from Krasnovodsk. 

We are indebted to a report made by M. Stebnitzki to the 
Caucasian section of the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia 
for a first account of these posts, and of the particular line pro- 

to be followed to reach Central Asia and India vii the 
urren Dagh. The chain in question is occupied (at all events 
in its western part) by the Téké tribe of Turcomans, and this 
tribe having attacked one of the Cossack posts (Michailovsk) 
during the autumn of 1869, M. Stebnitzki was despatched in the 
autumn of 1870, in company with Lieutenants Denissof and 
Kirpitchnikoff, and Ensign Pletneff of the Topographical Service, 
in order to take part in an expedition to be made by part of the 
garrison of Krasnovodsk to chastise the Turcomans, and ap- 
parently to occupy the fort of Kizil-Arvat. 

The Russians, it appears from this report, occupy four posts on 
the eastern side of the Caspian. First, Krasnovodsk, situated on 
a plain south-west of the bay of Mouravief, which consists of two 
wooden huts, a few mud huts, and kibitkas, or tents of felt, sur- 
rounded by an earthen intrenchment. The soil around is too 
barren and stony to be productive, and only brackish water is 
obtained at a depth varying from sixteen to forty feet. 

Secondly, Michailovsk, on the south-east side of the peninsula 
of Dardja, where a company of infantry and about a hundred 
Cossacks are encamped in kibitkas. This post is necessary to keep 
up communication between Krasnovodsk and the posts of Mulla 

ri and Tash-Arvat-Kaleh, which are entirely supplied with 
provisions from Krasnovodsk, and the latter even with water, 
which has to be conveyed on camels a distance of forty-eight 
kilometres from Michailovsk, having none of its own. 

Mulla Kari is a Cossack post on the Aktam, a large dried-up 
branch of the Oxus. At times the winds force the salt waters of 
the Caspian up this old bed of the river to beyond Mulla Kari. 
Tash-Arvat-Kaleh, or “the castle of the golden stone,”’ is situated 
on the slopes of a ramification of the Great Balkhan, not far from 
*n old Turcoman fortress, whence it derives its name. The 

soldiers live in kitbitkas, the hills are tolerably fertile, with even 
& few trees, and, what is of more importance, plentiful rills of 

h water. 

The climate of the eastern coast of the Caspian differs from 
that of the western, in the winters being much colder, and spring 
and summer hotter. The most marked characteristic is, however, 
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the excessive dryness of the air. It appears from M. Stebnitzki’s 
observations, as well as from those made by M. de Khanikof jn 
the steppes of the Kirghises, by M. Baziner at Khiva, and by M. 
Lenz in Khorassan, that the so-called steppes of the Turcomans 
are characterised by an extraordinary amount of atmospherical 
dryness, so much so, that no accumulations of water can exist 
unless fed by important streams. The drought is greatest in 
August, and December is the most moist month of the year, but 
ogy | speaking the fall of rain is slight, and does not last 
ong. Sand-storms are, however, of frequent occurrence, and 
one of them lasted six days at Tash-Arvat-Kaleh. 

The detachment issued forth from Mulla Kari on the 30th of 
November, taking a general direction to the east, with a slight 
deviation to the south. It kept along the w estern slope of the 
Great Balkhan till it came to its southern end, where the true 
dry bed of the Oxus was met with. It is said to be called by the 
natives Ouzboi, or Uzboi. Vambéry has in his map, Déden. On 
leaving the mountains, the expedition had to traverse a sandy 
plain a distance of sixty-eight kilometres, without meeting with 
a drop of water until they came to the well of Kussandjik, “at the 
foot of the Kurren Dagh. The northern slopes of this chain of 
mountains was followed hence by the springs of Uzun-Su and 
Uchak, and over a stream called Adji, which had the appearance 
of an artificial canal (four yards in width by three in depth), 
after which they arrived at the fort of Kizil-Arvat. The journey 
from Mulla Kari to this place, a distance of some two hundred 
kilometres, occupied nine days. The line of camels, seven 
hundred in number, which accompanied the expedition, extended 
for two kilometres. The Turcomans had withdrawn to distant 

slaces, and only one caravan of sixteen camels was met with. 

he only living things in such a wilderness were wild asses, boars, 
and hares. 

Kizil-Arvat, in lat. 38 deg. 58 min. 36 sec., and long. 73 deg. 
48 min. 6 sec. (Krasnov odsk is in lat. 40 deg. O min. 3 sec., long. 
70 deg. 39 min. 3 sec., and Mulla Kari in Jat. 39 deg. 38 min. 
4 sec., long. 71 deg. 49 min. 21 sec.), is an old Turcoman fort- 
ress, rising near a spring in the centre of a vast plain, bound to 
the east and south by spurs of the Kurren Dagh. The fort is in 
the usual square form, with a wall sixteen feet high, and ditch, 
and with a second wall, constituting the citadel, ‘and an outer 

gateway defended by two towers. The inhabitants lived in 
kibitkas, and two small mills were worked by a rivulet, while 
beyond was the cemetery of the khans of Kizil-Arvat. 

Starting from this point, no less than fifty-nine little detached 
forts are met with along the slopes of the Kurren Dagh, upon 2 
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length of four hundred and twenty kilometres, probably one to 
every stream, and the inhabitants devote themselves to gardening 
and agriculture. Among these forts two towns, Karise and 
Azhabat, are met with. The first is the residence of the khan 
of the Téké tribe of Turcomans, and contains eight hundred 
houses. 

This country is not, therefore, so uninhabited as appears on 
the maps, even on Vambéry’s, the last and best, but M. 
Stebintzki takes a very modest estimate of the importance of the 
positions occupied by the Russians east of the Caspian, as means 
of penetrating into the heart of Central Asia. Krasnovodsk, he 
says, presents no advantages to a fixed population by its soil or 
situation; Michailovsk and Mulla Kari are situated on sterile 
steppes, the first without any water at all, and the water at Tash- 
Arvat-Kaleh is bad. It is six hundred and fifty to seven hundred 
kilometres distance from Krasnovodsk to Khiva, and the road 
(ten days on camels, eight on horseback) is rendered so difficult 
by the nature of the country and the want of water, that it is 
only practicable for caravans, that do not number over three to 
five hundred camels, and that only in spring and in autumn. 

As to commerce with the Turcomans, their poverty and 
nomadic life deprive it of all importance, and as to Khiva and 
Bokhara, their commerce, such as it is, takes the more commo- 
dious route of Samarkand and Tashkand. 

Yet is Krasnovodsk looked upon as the first step on the road 
to India! This road is to go by Kizil-Arvat to Merv ; thence to 
Herat, and by Kandahar and Kabul to Peshawur, where it will 
join the Anglo-Indian railways after traversing a distance of two 
thousand eight hundred and eighty kilometres. 

There can be no possible objections to Russia making an effort 
to entice part of the commerce and traffic, to and fro India and 
the far East, through her dominions. It is perfectly natural 
that, possessed as she is of so vast a territory as Asiatic Russia, 
the boundaries of which are exceedingly elastic, she should covet 
a share of the advantages to be derived therefrom. The feeling 
is shown in her perpetual movements in the country of the 
Turcomans (Khiva) in that of Turkistan (Kokand), and on the 
frontiers of China, as also in opening the river Amur to naviga- 
tion. But the route now discussed, from Poti to Baku, and 
thence by Krasnovodsk to Peshawur, appears, although very 
direct in a certain sense, to be singularly inappropriate, except 
for transit, by its breaches of continuity on the Black Sea and 
the Caspian. It is stated in the Atheneum, No. 2331, that a 
Russian expedition of twelve thousand men will march from 
Krasnovodsk against Khiva this very month. 
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CIVILISATION AND THE CHOLERA. 


It is curious that, at the time we were explaining the progress 
made by Russia east of the Caspian, there should have ap 
an article under the above heading, by Mr. Radcliffe, in which, 
whilst tracing previous outbreaks “of cholera in Russia to its 
having extended from Persia along the ordinary routes of com- 
merce between the two countries—namely, through Trans- 
caucasia, and by way of the Caspian to Astrakhan, and thence 
along the Volga, that gentleman would refer later outbreaks to 
the increased traffic brought about by the Poti and Tiflis Rail- 
way, and Mr. Simon, w ho has deemed the subject of sufficient 
importance to suggest its being brought under the notice of 
other governments in Europe through “the Foreign Office, adds 
that the establishment of the route by way of Poti and the ports 
of South Russia, as the principal line of traffic between Persia 
and Russia, is a matter which seriously affects the sanitary wel- 
fare of Europe, particularly when considered in connexion with 
the development of railway communication between Central 
Europe and the Russian coast of the Black Sea. By the com- 
pletion of the line of railway between Odessa and Kiev in 1869, 
continuous railway communication was established through 
Russia, between Northern Germany and the principal Russian 
port on the Black Sea; and, by the recent completion of a rail- 
way between Odessa and "Jassy, the former place has been 
brought into connexion, by way of Czernowitz, with the railway 
system of North Germany and Western Europe, and a direct 
railway route established between the coasts of the North Sea and 
the Black Sea, giving in fact adv antages to Odessa as a point 
whence to approach the East, not as yet even enjoyed by Con- 
stantinople. 

But granting that this new route of commerce will bring 
Persia.“ into closer connexion with Europe,” the objections to it 
as a line by which “ the contagious current in Persia will become 
current in Europe,” would apply to any other line of route that 
might be carried out between Europe and Asia, and the more so 
in proportion to the facilities and rapidity of transit afforded by 
the new route, whether by Asia Minor or along the valley of the 
Euphrates. The true connexion between civilisation and cholera 
would appear to lie, then, not in establishing difficulties in the 
way of intercourse, but in extirpating the disease, whether epi- 
demic or naturalised in Persia and India, by ameliorating the 
sanitary conditions of those countries, and obviating the recurring 
famines, by what intercommunication can alone ‘do, improving 
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the well-being, the resources, the prosperity, and the social order 

of the people. Dr. Pelikan, the director of the Imperial Medical 

ment of Russia, attributes, it is to be observed, the recent 

iffusion of cholera in that country, not to the arrival of a new 

idemic, but to a recrudescence of the epidemic of 1865, showing 

t in reality Russia itself lies, in a minor degree, under the 
same conditions as Persia and India. : 


COLLEGE RHYMES.* 


It is always gratifying to have to notice progress in a young 

tic contributor. in order that we might not be biassed in our 
judgment, we read the “College Rhymes” through, looking 
only to the signatures, as we came to them, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that Mr. F’. Gledstanes Waugh (if we are not 
indiscreet in mentioning names, for it seems to be a. rule that 
only initial letters shall appear) carries the palm over all com- 
petitors. A. has a smooth versification and ‘‘ music in his soul,” 
and there are several other little things highly creditable to their 
respective authors. 


THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 


The Court of Arbitration taking upon itself to determine the 
inadmissibility of indirect claims for compensation, at the very 
time that one of the parties was opposed to such claims being 
submitted, does not argue well for the success of this new plan 
of settling international differences. As Lord Cairns justly put 
it, suppose the decision of the Genevese philanthropists had been 
adverse to the British view of the question, what would have 
been our position? It would have been too late then to repudiate 
the indirect claims, and the question in dispute might have then 
assumed the most serious aspect possible. 

The principle of arbitration in international questions, how- 
ever humanitarian it may appear at the first blush, is really 
objectionable on many grounds. The domestic laws and arrange- 
ments of a nation ought to be regulated by the people or by the 
Government alone. It is, as it has been justly remarked, 
mom | more nor less than a painful exhibition of political 
cowardice, to let the internal economy of a great nation be 
Judged by the representatives of other nationalities. 


_ In this particular case the arbitration only consummates a policy 





* College Rhymes. Contributed by Members of the Universities of Oxford 


and Cambridge. No. XXXIX. Trinity Term. London: Whittaker and Co. 
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of selfishness and isolation, for which we are indebted to the 
liberals of the doctrinaire school. England has, throughout 
the whole transaction, by her ministers, wantonly disregarded 
the convictions and interests of all those who fairly relied upon 
her protection. Canada, although bribed by a trans-oceanic 
railway, sees all her claims for compensation for repeated inva- 
sions of her territory and incessant encroachments by land and 
by sea set aside, and its people naturally detest the treaty. The 
just claims of our own merchants and traders have been set 
aside with the same supercilious indifference. Is Great Britain 
henceforth to cease to have the courage of her opinions? Imagine 
the Pope submitting the question of temporal or spiritual power, 
or of infallibility, to a court of arbitration! Such a court 
might as well be composed of Muhammadans, Brahmins, and 
Pagans, as Italian, Brazilian, and Swiss jurisconsults to have te 
decide an especially maritime question. 

The approval given by a sentimental public to this new prin- 
ciple, appears to many only one of a good many signs that the 
high indomitable spirit of independence, fearlessness, and kind- 
liness, for which our race used to be distinguished, has become 
less strong, and is in some danger of getting even more vitiated, 
by a growing desire to get out of all differences, difficulties, or 
obligations of any nature, with as little exertion and at as small 
a cost as possible, unless some rude shock comes to wake us 
up, and remind us peremptorily, that a country with so proud a 
past, and under an imperial and colony-protecting government, 
so grand a possible future as Great Britain, cannot easily throw 
from herself the duties of her position. 

None are more opposed to the upholding of ill-feeling between 
two such countries as Great Britain and the United States than 
we are, but we think the proper way to allay differences has not 
been adopted. An adverse decision upon the indirect claims 
would not have been tolerated by the nation, and any decision 
that may be arrived at concerning the direct claims will, in all 

robability, fail to remove all soreness between the two countries. 

he disputes that have occurred, the multiplied instances of en- 
croachment on the one hand, in the San Juan question, the 
fishery question, the boundary question, the cotton question, and 
a host more of off-handed proceedings on the one side; the humble 
and humiliating concessions made on the other, accompanied as 
they have been by the military abandonment of Canada, in the 
face of such grave difficulties, the mutual accusations and_recri- 
minations which have passed over the water, the charges of sharp 
practice on the one side, and of grossly unfair construction on 
the other, are anything but likely to be transformed by the wand 
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of sentimental and utopist jurisconsults into sentiments of 
feeling and kindliness as many enthusiastic people anticipate. 
Such misunderstandings could have only been amicably settled 
by the action of two governments, alike powerful and firm, and 
yet conciliatory, as all the really powerful are, definitely deciding 
the question according to the mutual interests of both countries. 
As it is, the indirect claims being disposed of without our con- 
currence, we cry Peccavimus as to the direct claims, and humbl 
and tremblingly (in as far as the results are concerned) submit 
the question of the amount of damages to a court of sentimental 
philanthropists. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


The help given to Government, to public companies, as also to 
private enterprise, by the labours of scientific societies, is in a 
country constituted as ours is, of the greatest importance. Fore- 
most among those societies which give a practical application to 
their pursuits, stands the Society of Arts. It is impossible to 
overrate the value of the committees of inquiry upon subjects 
of general interest or of the approval given to individual exer- 
tion by the grant of the society’s medals. 

Among the subjects recently under consideration have been 
ships’ life-boats suitable for the mercantile marine. The com- 
mittee appointed to decide upon this question have selected two 
models for actual trial, one a wooden boat, on a model sent in 
by Captain Nisbet; and one an iron boat, on Francis’s corru- 
gated principle, by Messrs. Hamilton, of Liverpool, and they 
further gave an option to Messrs. Woolfe and Sons, to send for 
actual trial a boat on their model of the previous year, especially 
suitable for large passenger ships. The same option has been 
given to Mr. White, of Cowes, who had sent in models on the 
previous occasion. 

The committee appointed to consider how far the existing 
means of crossing the Channel can be improved, and to take 
evidence thereon, have reported their opinion that, with existing 
harbours, the boats may be so improved in ventilation and in 
their fittings, and even enlarged, and the arrangements as to 
luggage so modified as to afford the traveller very much increased 
comfort and convenience. 

Several interesting subjects have been made matters of discus- 
sion at the conferences of the India committee of the society. 
The Society of Arts has indeed become the local centre for the 
efforts of the friends of India, and has exercised no inconsider- 
able influence on the interests of our Eastern Empire. The 
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ion which is ang taken on the subject of money-orders for 
ia, and for a idation of the submarine wre system, 
a direct tendency this way. It is also to be hoped that by 
labours of the society the culture of ordinary silk, as also 
of other kindred products of India, will be promoted. 
the subject of ocean telegraphs, the council of the society 
ted a memorial to the Prime Minister, urging on 
Government the great importance to arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, that these lines should be at once purchased by 
Government and placed in connexion with the inland telegraphs 
as _ of the general postal system of the country. 
e report upon the National Training School for music is 
eminently satisfactory. In former times, the cultivation of music 
was far more — among the people of this country than at 


present. Both i 


g oKFTEE 


instrumental and vocal music were the common 
accomplishments of all with any pretension to a fair social 

ition. It is to be hoped that the labours of the society will 
tend to bring back this desirable state of things. Not only has 
the care of the National Training School for music been under- 
taken by the corporation of the Albert Hall, but the project of 
inducing the counties of the United Kingdom to establish a 
system of public competition in each county with a view of 
selecting young persons of both sexes possessing musical talent 
which might be trained in the school, has met with success in 
thirty English counties, three Irish, seven Scotch, and three 
Welsh counties. As also in the colonies of New South Wales 
and Australia. 

The labours of the “‘ Food Committee ” address themselves to 
a more homely, but an eminently practical question. These 
labours have been more particularly devoted to the question of 
the day—the value ial importance of ‘tinned meats, more 
especially as imported from Australia, Queensland, New Zealand, 
and Paraguay. 

The committee admit that there are still several points calling 
for improvement in the preparation of these meats, and much 
still remains to be done in the application of heat to prevent 
over-cooking and consequent insipidity and general deterioration 
as an article of food. The meat, however, from whatever 
importer received, is described as having been in good condition 
as to preservation, an exceedingly small percentage of the tins 
being defective. With only three exceptions, such preserved 
meat is uniformly considered to be economical as compared with 
the use of fresh meat; in one case the saving is estimated at 301. 
weekly, it being used alternately with English meat. The general 
average of economy in its use is variously estimated, ranging 
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between forty-five and twelve per cent, with an av of twenty- 
five per cent. In no case, however, has it been used exclusively, 
or in such a way as to afford a thoroughly trustworthy basis to 
test its nutritive value, taking fresh English meat as a standard— 
a point of great importance to determine. The prejudice enter- 
tained by servants and inmates of institutions is said to be 
happily disappearing. As to the great importance of this source 
of supply, it may be sufficient to note that, while in 1866 the 
total quantity imported into the country amounted only to 
16,050 Ibs., valued at 3211, in 1871 this had so enormous 

increased as to amount to 22,000,000 lbs., at a value of 550,000L 


THE CHURCH INDEX.* 


This important work is intended to contain complete, original, 
and impartial information, ecclesiastical, historical, architectural, 
clerical, religious, and social of the different metropolitan churches. 
The first part, all that is at present issued, is devoted to the fifty 
churches — established and non-conforming — in the populous 
parish of Kensington, and as a fair and impartial view of church 
operations in a given locality, its value cannot be over-estimated. 
It appears from it, that there are twenty-five established churches 
in Kensington, and as many non-conforming chapels, including 
rooms or halls, the chapels furnishing accommodation to onl 
about half the number of people as the churches do. In each 
about one-third are free seats. The Roman Catholics have four 
churches, which are among the foremost’ of that persuasion in 
London. These are the Pro-cathedral, the Oratory, the church 
of the Carmelite Friars, and that of St. Francis. The followers 
of Swedenborg have one chapel with accommodation for 1000. 

All the denominations together supply 49,070 seats, more than 
three-fifths of which are found by the Church of England; 
15,550 by Protestant nonconformists; and the remainder 3500 
by Roman Catholics. The numbers allotted to English non- 
conformity stand as follows :—Baptists, 7450; Congregational, 
2600; Wesleyan Methodists, 2250; Primitive Methodists, 300 ; 
Scotch Presbyterian, 600; Plymouth Brethren, 150; Non- 
Sectarian, 1200; Swedenborgians, 1000—15,550. 

The Established Church is, therefore, relatively strong in 
Kensington, and when we consider that, the whole of this church 
accommodation, with an exception or two, has been provided by 





* The Church Index: a Book of Metropolitan Churches and Church Enter- 
prise. By the Rev. William Pepperell. W. Wells Gardner, 2, Paternoster 
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voluntary effort, and without the slightest pecuniary aid or benefit 
from the State, it must be accepted as a striking evidence of the 
ularity of that Church. Indeed, with the exception of a help- 
ing hand extended in one or two cases by the Bishop of London’s 
fund. West London churchmen have been deemed capable of 
doing their own work and have been left to do it, and certainly 
they have done and are doing it. 

It is also to be observed that the different ecclesiastical schools 
in the Church have, by mere dint of rivalry, done little in this 
great work. There are three or four decidedly Ritualistic 
churches; two or three High Church, two Broad Church, which 
affects doctrine chiefly ; and all the others are really and truly 
Evangelical churches, varying but very slightly, if any thing, in 
form and ceremony. Church extension may, therefore, be re- 
garded as a genuine and earnest outcome of ‘English Protestant 
churclmanship, prompted by higher motives than those connected 
with ecclesiastical disputes. 

We wish we had space to summarise what the Rev. Mr. 
Pepperell tells us concerning the progress of uon-conforming 
bodies, as also of Romanism, which exists here in all its strength 
and fascination, and where the wealth of its richest English 
adherents and foreign residents combine with the talent of' its 
foremost men to give it popular effect—the result at present 
being, however, we are told, by no means commensurate with the 
efforts put forth. All we can say is, that Mr. Pep yperell has done 
his work carefully, well, and we believe impartially. It is difficult 
to please all parties, when sketching the interior economy of 2 
given church, without constant attendance, and any attempt to do 
so, however single-minded the observer may be, must be open to 
47% cavil ; but the author has done his work as well as it could 
be done tinder the circumstances, and there can be no doubt that 
his book will be adopted as a safe and reliable guide. He has 
been ably assisted in the architectural department, and the illns- 
trations are always truthful, and in some cases simply admirable. 











